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AN AMERICAN 
HERO 


Americas new LeBaron GTS outperforms 
Germanys BMW/528e and Mercedes 190E. 
For a long time, the legendary BM\W/ and 

Mercedes had no competition in America. 
Now they've got more than they can handle: 
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Chrysler LeBaron GTS. The GTS overwhelms the 


German cars when you equip it with turbo, sports 
handling suspension and 15" wheels.” 

The GTS accelerates faster, corners better and 
handles the slalom quicker than the BMW and 


Mercedes. And to wrap it all up, GTS stops a crucial 
13 feet shorter than the BMW, 4.5 feet shorter than 
the Mercedes. (Results of U.S. Auto Club tests.) 

There's one more event the GTS dominates: 
the bottom line. GTS is priced under $12,000.** 
And for good measure, it's backed by the Chrysler's 
5-year or 50,000-mile Protection Plan.* 

If you've been holding out for an American 
hero, it’s here. 

Buy or lease at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 
Buckle up for satety. 
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THE COMPETITION IS GOOD. WE HAD TO BE BETTER. 





From April 7th to May 3ist, save $500 on the com 
designated “a true engineering breakthrough.” 
(The software that makes this breakthrough come 


Iue is here. Seize this offer now and you'll have $500 to ics i 
spend on the newest Amiga™ 


puter system* Computerworld 


software.) GIVES YOU A CREATIVE EDGE 
* While this offer for the Amiga and color monitor cannot be used with any other Am 99 Giscount offer it would be a fine Way © use your Amiga cr 
“Amiga Is a trademark of Commodore “AMIgG, INC. © 1986, Commodore Electronics Umited 





Not people who own Hondas. 
With a Honda, you can engage the 
engine without engaging in a tug- 
of-war. 

An Automatic Decompression 
System makes the starter rope 
easier to pull. And that makes the 
whole business of mowing your 
lawn almost a pleasure. 

Our lawn mowers are designed 
with reliable Honda four-stroke, 


Overhead Valve engines” that are 
30% more fuel efficient than 
comparable side valve engines. 
And they require considerably 
less maintenance. 

So before you have to look at 
another uncut lawn, you really 
should look at a Honda. You'll find 
your nearest dealer listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Lawn lowers. 

Once you consider a Honda, you ll 


see the toughest part 1s passing 
eatem elon 

For optimum performance and safety we rec- 
ommend you read the owner's manual before 
operating your Honda Power Equipment 
©1986 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
*Except HR173 and HR21 iSDAM 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Reagan targets Gaddafi as 
the Sixth Fleet points at Libya 

Citing “indisputable evidence” linking Libya to the bombing of a 
West Berlin disco that killed an American soldier, the U.S. masses 
its military might to demonstrate that terrorism has a high price. 
But will the terror epidemic just spread to the U.S.? The answer 
may lie in the twisted mind of the Libyan strongman whom Ron- 
ald Reagan calls the “mad dog of the Middle East.” See NATION. 
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“reason to re-engage, 
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WORLD: The U.S. and the Soviet Union 38 
are once again edging toward a summit 


After a meeting between President Reagan and departing Soviet 
Ambassador Dobrynin, the superpowers have decided there is 

* probably in the late fall. » Plunging oil 
prices force the Saudi Arabians to pass through nervous times. 

> Liberal Analyst Robert Leiken’s searing indictment of the San- 
dinistas has made him as controversial as the war in Nicaragua. 














SCIENCE: Critics are blocking 
biotechnology from breakthroughs 
To most scientists, genetic engineering using recombinant-DNA 
techniques, otherwise known as gene splicing, represents no 
threat to man, beast or crop, and could well prove a boon to 
American farmers. But important experiments outside the 

laboratory have been stymied in court by some zealous naysayers 
led by Washington Gadfly Jeremy Rifkin. 
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O ne of the best sources of dietary fiber doesnt come in a 
@ box. It's the Washington apple, the original health food. 
H America’s favorite apple is a virtual fiber fac- 
tory. One big Red or Golden Delicious has 
as much fiber as a bowl of your 
favorite bran or granola cereal. an 
@ But unlike cereal fiber, the > 

pectin on of in an apple seems 

to have he amazing ability to 
trap cholesterol before 


[ERE'S 
A BOWL FULL OF 
INSIDE EVERY AP 


LA 

























your body has a chance to absorb it. i! So adding apples to your daily 
diet might actually help | lower your blood cholesterol level. 
@ lf you'r on a diet, the J great thing about Washington apples 
' \ is their staying power. SH Pectin fiber absorbs more water than 
ordinary fibers and stays in your stomach longer. That means you 
feel full longer. MM Another big plus: fructose. The fruit 
sugar in apples is a natural appetite suppressor. . 
Fructose triggers a slower rise in your blood : 
sugar level. And when blood sugar goes up slowly, it — 
stays up longer. ll That's why one low-calorie apple can put the 


crunch on your craving for other more fattening foods. 
BB So reach for a Red Delicious, Golden Delicious or Granny 


Smith apple from Washington State. It's the convenient 


FIBER way to get your daily fiber. ll No bowl, no 
spoon, no sugar. You don't 
even have to add milk. a. 
PI F THE ORIGINAL ‘a , 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ves is a quality that is prized at 
TIME, where the pressures of deadlines 
and breaking news occasionally push writ- 
ers, editors and correspondents into varied 
and unaccustomed roles. Correspondents 
sometimes write firsthand reports for the 
magazine, while writers and editors have 
been known to report from the field on 
matters of their particular expertise or 
interest. 

The duties of TIME editors usually leave 
little time for writing. Sciences Editor Leon 
Jaroff is one senior staff member who has 
regularly proved his versatility by turning 
to the typewriter—or, these days, the com- 
puter terminal. Since joining TIME in 1958, 
he has been a correspondent, writer, asso- 
ciate editor and, from 1970 to 1979, a senior 
editor responsible for stories on science and 
space. After four years (1980-84) away from the magazine 
while serving as the founding managing editor of Time Inc.’s 
DISCOVER magazine, he returned to TIME last year to take over- 
all editorial responsibility for the Science, Medicine, Space, 
Environment and Computers sections. In the ensuing months 
he has found time to write several stories, including articles on 
the medical ramifications of President Reagan’s colon surgery 
last summer and on the strange behavior of the star Sirius last 
November. 

Now Jaroff has returned as a writer to a subject he has fol- 





Sciences Editor Jaroff and DNA model 


= lowed closely as an editor. In 1971 and 
again in 1977, TIME cover stories that he 
edited examined the phenomenon of genet- 
ic engineering, or gene splicing, with its 
broad promise for medicine and other 
branches of science, and its inherent perils. 
In this week’s issue Jaroff updates the tech- 
niques and applications of genetic engi- 
neering and chronicles the latest efforts to 
bring its new products to the marketplace, 
especially in the field of agriculture, where 
their use has been hindered by a host of le- 
gal maneuvers and regulatory roadblocks. 

The story discusses a new and largely 
unwarranted wave of fear about genetic en- 
gineering, one that was also at full flood 
nine years ago. “There are parallels be- 
tween now and then,” Jaroff says. “In the 
1970s, even though the scientists them- 
selves had set up some very strict guidelines, some people want- 
ed to prohibit all gene-splicing research because of the remote 
chance that a Frankenstein germ might emerge from the lab- 
oratory. Now there are efforts to block tests of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the open air for the same reason. The threat in 1977 
turned out to be nonexistent, and the chances are that with cau- 
tion and rationality, this one will too.” 














“| take my 
high blood pressure 
pills only when 
’m nervous or upset.’’ 


Treat tt for life. 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





‘No. . .you can’t take care of 
high blood pressure 
now and then. 

Stay on your treatment every day. 
Even when you're feeling good. 
Don’t take 
high blood pressure for granted. 
Take care of it... 

> _bvery day. 


The National High Blood Pressure Education Program 
The National Heart, L 4 Blood Institute, Nationa! Institutes of Health 
Public Health Service, US Department of Health and Human Services 
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What makes 
a national center? 


What makes the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts truly a 
national cultural center? Is it because it's in the nation’s capital? Or 
because it was established by Congress? Or because it bears the 
name of an American president? In fact, the answer is all and none of 
these things. 

The Kennedy Center was created by Congress to serve as the 
national showcase for all of the performing arts—music, theater and 
dance. It's a focal point for our nation’s cultural life and for many 
telecasts of artistic events seen nationwide. But the real fulfillment of 
its national cultural center role lies in the breadth and quality of its 
presentations, spanning not only the spectrum of American artistic 
achievement but also the gamut of talent brought there from around 
the world. 

The fabulous Stuttgart Ballet, one of the world's most dazzling 
dance ensembles, will perform at the Kennedy Center in May and June. 
In July, the Paris Opera Ballet will present Rudolf Nureyev's renowned 
choreography of Swan Lake. In a totally different vein, London's smash 
musical Les Miserables will open in America on the stage at the 
Kennedy Center this winter. 

In the realm of innovation, Kennedy Center will be the scene of the 
Washington Opera's world premiere of Goya, a new opera composed 
by Gian Carlo Menotti, with Placido Domingo in the role written for 
him—as the great Spanish painter in love with the Duchess of Alba, his 
mistress, muse and model for the famous Maja portraits. 

Innovative, too, is the Center's new musical theater commission for 
its nationwide programs for young people by composer Stanley Silver- 
manand writer Jeff Moss. So are the Terrace Concerts, featuring series 
by American composers; young concert artists making their Washing- 
ton debuts; and the Center's own Theater Chamber Players. 

These and other programs make the Kennedy Center the nation’s 
leading artistic center, blending the best America has to offer with 
creativeness from abroad. As such, it needs national support. 

This support is crystallized in the Corporate Fund for the Kennedy 
Center, an alliance of executives from American businesses, including 
Mobil, which provides the largest segment of the Center's contribution 
budget. There's a wide range of ways to contribute. For $5,000, your 
company can be a Corporate Donor; for $50,000 or more your com- 
pany can be identified with specific programs, such as GTE's spon- 
sorship of the Joffrey Ballet at the Center. To find out how your 
company can fitinto the Kennedy Center's plans, please write to James 
E. Burke, Chairman, The Corporate Fund, The John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, Washington, D.C. 20566. 

It's more than a gesture. It's a way to let your employees, suppliers, 
customers, shareholders and the general public know that your com- 
pany nurtures quality—in the arts as in the marketplace. 


Mobil 


















































©1986 Mobil Corporation 
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She loves 
ViS, 

Led Zeppelin 
and Lenin. 


Her passion for blue jeans and rock groups will 
probably pass. But her fierce commitment to the 
Marxist leader is a very important part of grow- 
ing up in Russia. 

In The Soviet Union from TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
you'll learn what motivates these fascinating 
people. And it’s not always what their government 
would have the West believe. 

The American dream—Russian style. 

Many Russians visit the black market for every- 
thing from watches to jeans. They trade ballet 
tickets and apartments. They even moonlight as 
treelance photographers and hairdressers, just to 
get a piece of the good life. 

They are the city dwellers, the factory workers, 
members of the Party and members of the elite. 
You'll share their hopes, their anecdotes, even 
their innermost thoughts 

One woman said, “When I die, no one will 
know what kind of taste I had. I always bought 
what was available, not what I wanted.” It’s just one 
small voice but it’s worth listening to. 


The first stop on a world tour. 


Here is your introduction to the LIBRARY OF 
NATIONS, featuring volumes like Japan, Germany 
and China. First visit The Soviet Union, free for 
ten days and if you decide to keep the book, pay 
only $12.95 ($15.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling. Other books come with the same free 
trial and you can cancel anytime. (If you decide 
nottokeep The Soviet Union, = —§s-___asuuuaiiiZ?./._ <<\_ 


return it with no further Explore The Soviet Union 
obligation} for 10 days free. 


¢ 7 2 . ) 
Mail the cou} on It card is missing, mail to TIME-Lirt BOOKS, Time & Life Bldg 
today and begin 41 Fairbanks Cevurt, Chicago Ill. 6061 
een Sas Yes, please send me The Soviet Union as my 
tou nde rstand introduction to the LIBRARY OF NATIONS 
the Russian series. I agree to the terms described in this 
people: their ad DEAIOS 
lives and 


Name 
their loves. 












LERARY OF NATIONS JAPAN 
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LIBRARY OF NATIONS We ee — a 
An insiders view of the world. 0 ai) Tee mi 
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Contra Aid 


To the Editors: 

The House of Representatives’ defeat 
of the military-aid package for Nicara- 
gua’s anti-Communist contras [NATION, 
March 31] is proof that Americans do not 
have the sense to help people fight against 
potential Soviet bases in our hemisphere. 

John J. Grybos 
Elmira, N_Y. 


Twentieth century historical parallels 
in the Soviet Union, China, Viet Nam and 
the Philippines illustrate that no political 
movement can survive without the sup- 
port of key elements of the population, 
such as the peasant, military, educated 
and middle classes. Unless the contras in 
Nicaragua can generate this kind of sup- 
port, all the aid sent by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration will be totally wasted. 

William M. Wemple 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


The Man 
Who 
Makes 


Reagan 
See Red 





An ethical question overshadows all 
other aspects of the contra-aid debate: 
Does our Government have the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another 
sovereign nation because we disapprove 
of its chosen political and economic sys- 
tems? Whether Nicaragua is totalitarian 
or pluralistic is not the issue. 

Ann Doley 
Philadelphia 


With Fidel Castro in Cuba, President 
Reagan is absolutely right not to want an- 
other neighbor of that kind in Nicaragua. 
History will accuse him of shortsighted- 
ness if he does nothing about the two bad 
boys in his backyard. 

Nick Sarris 
Athens 


We will hardly persuade Nicaragua's 
Sandinistas to reverse their military 
buildup by having our Government give 
$100 million in military aid to the contras. 
Talk about skewed reasoning. 

Eric Amador 
Oakland 











Iam troubled by the casual attitude of 
Central America’s leaders toward Nica- 
ragua’s militarization. If these leaders be- 
lieve that in the event of a Sandinista in- 
vasion “the U.S. would immediately jump 
to the rescue,” they are wrong. This as- 


| sumption reflects a lack of understanding 


of the Viet Nam syndrome, which still af- 
flicts Congress. The countries of Central 
America would be well advised not to 
take too much for granted. 
Gary J. Kirchherr 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The view that the struggle in Central 
America is between Soviet-style Commu- 
nism and American democracy ignores 
the historic domination of the region by 
the U.S. and our unequivocal support of a 
string of military dictators who could 
guarantee stability at the expense of free- 
dom. If the revolution spreads to other 
Central American countries, it will not be 
because the Sandinistas are exporting 
Communism but because these nations 
are struggling to be free of a half-century 
of economic and military oppression. 

Marjorie DeBoer 
St. Paul 





Losing to LaRouche 


Jhe American political system suf- 
fered a sharp blow when two supporters of 
right-wing Lyndon LaRouche [NATION, 
March 31] gained statewide nominations 
in the Illinois Democratic primaries. 
American voters should take the time to 
become informed about the candidates on 
the ticket. It is easier to investigate poten- 
tial officeholders than to live with bad of- 
ficials. It is time to make sure the virus 
that appeared in Illinois does not spread 
throughout the country. 

Scott K. Walker 
Delavan, Wis. 


A nice old gentleman approached me 
on the street and asked for my signature 
on a petition to place his name on the 
Democratic ballot for U.S. Senator from 
lowa. I signed, and we even laughed to- 
gether about those poor slobs in Illinois. 
The joke is on me. He turned out to be a 
LaRouchian. 

Alison Johnson 
Towa City 


The dilemma faced by the Democrats 
in Illinois might be considered hilarious if 
the implications were not so frightening. 
The party is at fault for not distributing 
the necessary information about the two 
LaRouche candidates. As a result, the II- 
linois Democrats are left with the choice 
of forcing Mark Fairchild and Janice 
Hart off the ticket to which they were 
fairly elected or forming a less viable third 
party. In any case, Adlai Stevenson III is 
in a no-win situation, which will undoubt- 
edly cost him the election, as it should. 

Michael D. Weitzner 
Liverpool, N.Y. 











Our founding fathers were reluctant 
to give the vote to the common man 
because they did not believe the average | 
citizen was equipped to make reasonable 
decisions. Americans have been brought 
up to believe that attitude is snobbish. Af- 
ter the recent LaRouche victory in Illi- 
nois, I think those gentlemen were right 
on target. 

Walter Mullally 
Evergreen Park, Ill. 





Lavish Life 


As a taxpayer, I am convinced that 
the U.S. has been taken to the cleaners by 
Ferdinand Marcos [WORLD, March 31]. 
The Philippine leader has apparently 
been using our foreign aid to amass a per- 
sonal fortune. I believe the US. should as- 
sist the Aquino government in recovering 
some of Marcos’ assets. 





Jeff Mar 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. 


Rulers such as Marcos and Jean- 
Claude Duvalier amaze me. They allow 
their greed to lead to a blind disregard for 
the maxim “Do not kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs.” Had they used common 
sense, they could have milked their coun- 
try’s coffers and still stayed in power. 

Arnold Abajian 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Marcos had the power, the opportuni- 
ty and the ability to do great things for the 
Philippines. He could have been loved 
and honored for all time. Instead, he and 
his wife have made themselves despised 
and unwanted. 

Virginia E. Leonard 
Rochester 


To equate Theodore Roosevelt's pas- 
sion for hunting with Imelda Marcos’ ex- 
cesses is blasphemy. As President, Roose- 
velt awakened the conscience of a nation 
to the precarious position of our wildlife, 
and he conceived and established the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System. His contri- 
bution to wildlife conservation was greater 
than that ofany other of our 39 Presidents. 

Roger Tory Peterson 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


What a fantastic garage sale Corazon 
Aquino could have. 

Joyce Giordano 

Vancouver 








Evaluating Feminism 


Author Sylvia Hewlett’s book about 
the myth of women’s liberation in Ameri- 
ca [SEXES, March 31] refers to feminists 
with the stereotyped description “chic lib- 
eral women of NOW.” These women are 
more typically homemakers who dogged- 
ly worked for better day care and mater- 
nity leave. We struggled to change rape 
laws and sheltered battered women, while 
keeping attention focused on the abuse of 
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children. We also had to work harder at 

achieving these advancements because 

we were deprived of that tool of change. 
the Equal Rights Amendment 

Marie Ann Klein 

Peoria, lil. 


In my years as a feminist, I kept wait- 
| ing for us to do something other than sit 
| around “getting in touch with our feel- 

ings” and ripping one another to shreds 
over who was the purest. Slowly it became 
evident that feminists did not want to 


change the world for the betterment of 


women. They merely wanted to stew in 
their oppression and prove through rheto- 
ric that they were caring. The feminist 
movement as it has developed and dwin- 
dled does not care two hoots about the or- 
dinary woman. Rather, it despises her. 


Dana Tueth Motley 


Champaign, Ill. 


Difficult Decisions 


I applaud the new ruling by the 
American Medical Association's Council 
on Ethical and Judicial Affairs [MEDI- 
CINE, March 31]. The A.M.A. has finally 
taken a step toward easing the burden a 
doctor faces when treating a comatose pa- 
tient. Perhaps the most effective solution 
is the living will, a document that allows a 
person to state his wishes should he be- 
come incapacitated. The living will is in- 
creasing in popularity as technology pro- 


longs but does not necessarily improve the | 


| quality of life 


Jay Tannenbaum 
Evanston, Ill. 


To kill a comatose person quickly by 
suffocation or by administering a lethal 
injection is still recognized as murder. But 
to killa patient slowly by starvation and 
dehydration is now considered to be pro- 
viding “death with dignity.” The human 
capacity to delude ourselves with euphe- 
mistic phrases is frightening 

(The Rev.) Alwyn York 
Stratford, Wis. 


The anguish experienced by a family 
confronted with a close relative whose life 
is sustained by feeding tubes is enormous. 
It is understandable that to alleviate its 
own suffering, the family seeks to elimi- 
nate the source of nourishment. As an at- 
torney, I have been forced to oppose 
seemingly devoted family members and 
request judicial intervention so that a pa- 
tient unable to decide for himself could re- 
ceive the medical treatment prescribed 
In the rush to defend one’s “right to die,” I 
believe we are embarking on a dangerous 
course unless, at the very least, the right to 
live is equally protected 


Jeffrey R. Cohn 
Mineola, N.Y. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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TO THE PASSENGERS, THIS IS A LUXURY CAR. TO THE 
DRIVER, IT’S MORE LIKE A SPORTS CAR. 


Car and Driver magazine just determined that the new Saab 9000 goes 
from 0 to 60 in 7.7 seconds. And Road & Track tested it at 7.6 seconds. 

What’s too bad is that they didn’t take any passengers along on the tests. 

While the drivers were pushing Saab’s intercooled, turbocharged, 
16-valve engine to its limit, the passengers could have been: 

a) Luxuriating in the legroom, headroom, and elbowroom that the 
EPA has determined make the Saab 9000 a “large” car. 

b) Enjoying fiddling with the Automatic Climate Control, whose com- 
puter keeps the Saab 9000 at the most congenial temperature. 

c) Remarking how comfortable the seats, headrests, and seat belts 
were. Or getting a tan through the skylight called a sunroof. 

d) Ruminating that, although their expert driver was testing a Saab’s 
acceleration, they were comforted by the stopping ability of Saab’s 








- 
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disc brakes and the handling produced by Saab’s front-wheel drive, rack- 
and-pinion steering, and aerodynamics. The drivers, of course, would be 
keeping all to themselves 
the feel of the wheel and 
the gearbox whose throws 
are ever so short. They 
would have to share the 
sports car feeling of the = 
road-caressing suspension. Thenew Saab 9000. 

In fact, if you test the sports car experience of the Saab 9000, it 
might be a good idea to test simultaneously its luxury car experience. Just 
bring along some extra things: a passenger or two. yoo 


The most intelligent cars ever built. SARB (@D 





American Scene 





In Florida: Old-Fashioned Ingenuity on Wheels 


ne day back around Christmas, Drag 

Racer Don Garlits called a major tire 
company to ask if it could make him a tri- 
cycle-size front tire capable of running the 
quarter mile in 5.4 sec. ata top speed of, oh, 
275 m.p.h. The tire company said it would 
have to get back to him. In July, maybe 

This is the reason Garlits, also known 
as Big Daddy. showed up recently at the 





moved him to write: “I have found no hu- 
man artifact that pleases me more than 
an earthshaking, fire-breathing ‘digger,’ 
blown and on fuel ...” What counts in 
drag racing, he says, is individual ingenu- 
ity. The people who have it aren’t just hot 
rodders but a variety of that American 
hero, the seat-of-the-pants technological 
innovator 
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Don Garlits’ drag racer: earthshaking power, supported by “walkin’-around sense” 


National Hot Rod Association Gatorna- 
tionals in Gainesville, Fla.. in a new 
$100,000 dragster with no front lires at 
all. What he had instead, under an aero- 
dynamic wraparound front end of his own 
design, was a couple of machine belts 
barely thick enough to keep the thing 
from running on its wheel rims. 

The cognoscenti gawked. Enclosing 
the front end and getting it low enough to 
lick the racetrack just might be the way of 
the future. But the other drivers said 
they'd like to see Big Daddy work out the 
fussy details first. For instance: Would it 
stay on the ground, and could he steer it? 

Answering questions like those—usu- 
ally by strapping themselves into the 
cockpit and mashing the accelerator—is 
what the sport is all about for drag racers. 
Garlits, 54, is still miffed about a trick 
transmission he built that blew off half his 
right foot on just such a run in 1970. But it 
doesn’t discourage him when misguided 
people tell him some new idea is crazy. 

In the stands at Gainesville was a fan, 
Bob Post, who has lately described Big 
Daddy in print as a “crafty empiric.” (It 
was empiricism when Garlits, recovering 
in the hospital from his transmission trou- 
bles, concluded that drag racing would be 
safer, and also faster, if the engine were 
behind the driver rather than in front—a 
crazy idea that is now standard.) Post ed- 
its Technology and Culture and is also a 
curator at the Smithsonian Institution 


| The fine points of dragster design have 
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Garlits and his competitors build and 
drive a class of dragster known as the top 
fueler—rail thin, about 20 ft. long, with 
big, sticky rear wheels and a high wing in 
back. Behind the driver, the engine throws 
flame from its exhaust headers and makes 
a noise that starts like a garbage truck un- 
der heavy gunfire and increases rapidly to 
an apocalyptic roar. “It'll blow your nose 
for you,” one fan declares. 

The engines put out 3,000 h.p., as 
much as a diesel locomotive, except that a 
locomotive may weigh 300,000 Ibs., while 
a top fueler weighs under 2,000 Ibs., driver 
and decals included. (The decals are ev- 
erywhere. Mostly they advertise sponsors, 
but they also serve to cover 
holes where exploding en- 
gine parts have perforated 
the body metal and to an- 
nounce matters of personal 
philosophy. A stylized fish 
on his windshield declares 
Garlits a member of RAC- 
ERS FOR CHRIST.) 

All that power puts in- 
tense strain on the hard- 
ware. (One crew sells sou- 
venirs: “Burnt pistons, 
$10.") Surviving the suc- 
cession of runs needed to 
win a four-day event re- 
quires ingenuity on the fly. 
Driver and crew get as lit- 
tle as 75 min. between 


races to strip down a dev-  Garlits and his 





astated dragster and make it run faster 
than it did before. 

Thus when Connie Kalitta wrinkles 
one of the main struts supporting his wing 
in a qualifying run at 3 p.m. Friday, he 
takes only a moment to study the damage 
He props a two-by-eight board under the 
wing, lifting the dragster a couple of inch- 
es off the ground. A crew member goes to 
work on the wrinkle with a welding torch. 

“He ought to have another one of 
them struts in an outfit like this,” says a 


| puzzled fan a few feet from the action. 












problem tire 


“He’s one of the top-by-George drivers. 
That wing goes, it'll pull him sideways.” 

Suddenly the dragster sags, except for 
the propped-up side of the wing; the wrin- 
kled strut has heated up and stretched out. 
Kalitta jams another two-by-eight be- 
tween the struts and throws his weight 
against this lever to fine tune the straight- 
ening. After considerable additional 
work, he steps back to examine the re- 
sults, which aren’t wholly successful. But 
then, a normal start tends to lift the oppo- 
site side of the car anyway. Maybe a 
crooked wing will counteract that. He 
raises his hands in a papal blessing and 
grins. “The torque’ll lean it just right,” he 
declares. He runs it again at 6:25. By 6:35, 
he is back in the pits with new problems 
to work on. 

The top-by-George drivers all have a 
lot of what one fan calls “walkin’-around 
sense.” They don’t much care what the 
book says or how Detroit would do it. But 
homemade fixes abound. A visitor to the 
pits may notice a mechanic sprinkling 
baby powder on a manifold gasket to keep 
it from sticking next time the engine is 
taken apart. The makeshift caps some 
crews use to keep debris out of the headers 
may also look familiar: they're soda cans 
sawed in half. Finally, a newcomer will be 
appalled to see Garlits flip a lighted 
match into a pool of alcohol under his 
new dragster. It’s a makeshift Sterno to 
heat up the oil pan so the 
engine doesn’t have to start 
cold. 

But high tech also gets 
mixed in. Many drivers 
now have onboard com- 
puters to record fuel pres- 
sure and other parameters. 
A few teams have even 
started to use wind-tunnel 
testing. “First thing you 
know,” says Garlits, “a 
computer'll be telling us 
what to do.” 

In fact, Garlits has just 
such a computer already. 
He puts on a squeaky little 
computer voice: “It says, 
‘What is the observed alti- 
tude?’ So | have an altime- 
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ter, right? I punch in the observed alti- 
tude. It says, ‘What is the observed 
temperature in Fahrenheit?’ 1 punch it all 
in, and the screen goes blank and thinks 
about it. It pops up then and says, ‘The ad- 
justed altitude is 1,800 ft.’ Garlits sets his 
fuel-air mixture accordingly. The com- 
puter knows things he can only guess at 
Still, that Sunday at the Gatornation- 
als, the contest comes down to wrenches 
and walkin’-around sense. Garlits is 
paired in the finals against Dick LaHaie, 
an independent driver from Michigan 
whose crew chief is his 25-year-old 
daughter Kim. The LaHaies don’t have a 
sponsor; they make their living and cover 
their considerable expenses from prize 





Dick LaHaie and daughter Kim 


money. They are of necessity consistent, a 
word intoned with a certain wonder in a 
sport where less conservative drivers push 
their engines to the raggedy edge and still 
lose. Lately the LaHaies have been work- 
ing On a new clutch; the dragster has done 
wheel stands at the starting line, it has 
gone out of control and hit a wall, and it 
has shaken so badly that LaHaie’s head 
got volleyed back and forth against the 
roll bars. But they've managed to calm it 
down without losing horsepower 

In the pits before the finals, both sides 
patch the routine destruction of the day's 
preliminary rounds. LaHaie, working un- 
derneath his engine, smokes and chews 
gum at the same time. Garlits’ crew chief 
fiddles with his fuel-air mixture right up 
to the starting line, making it richer, then 
a little richer still, then a shade leaner 

The starting light flashes, and they 
roar away. About midway, the machine 
belts fly off Garlits’ tricycle wheels and 
the aerodynamic front end rips apart. La- 
Haie’s supercharger simultaneously ex- 
plodes. They cross the finish six-hun- 
dredths of a second apart 

Afterward, a reporter asks Garlits 
crew chief why he kept fiddling with the 
fuel-air mixture. Didn't the computer tell 
him how to set it? “Oh, ‘we left 
the computer home.” 

Big Daddy wins it anyway 

By Richard Conniff 
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COVER STORY 


Targeting 
Gaddafi 


| ED IAD CTE 
Reagan readies revenge on a “mad dog” 


y Sunday morning they were 
back on station in the central 
Mediterranean north of Libya: 
the carriers America and Coral 
Sea, 14 escort warships and two 
other support vessels. Once again, as in 
the clashes around the Gulf of Sidra three 
weeks ago, the flattops were prepared to 
launch their 160 fighters and bombers 
against targets in the desert country of | 


Dictator Muammar Gaddafi. But this 
time there was no pretext that the exer- 
cise was to assert the right of free passage 
in international waters. 

Nor was there the expectation thatany 
American attack would depend on wheth- 
er Libya fired first. Libya had already 
fired—choosing once again the weapon of 
a terrorist bomb. After countless unheeded 
warnings and after futile attempts to 
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counter terrorism with economic and po- 
litical sanctions, the U.S. Sixth Fleet was 
poised to strike the type of blow the Rea- 
gan Administration had threatened—and 
anguished about—for so long. 

The world watched something it had 
never seen before: the U.S. Navy moving 
into position so that the Commander in 
Chief could have the option of militarily 
punishing another nation for its spon- 








America’s forces arrayed last week 
in the region included two aircraft 
carriers, with a combined total of 
some 160 planes, and at least 18 
combat and auxiliary vessels, in- 
cluding the U.S.S. Ticonderoga 
with its sophisticated Aegis air- 
defense system. Additional ships 
are in the area, though the 
carrier Saratoga steamed home 
last week. At week's end 

the carriers America and 
Coral Sea sailed farther 
from Libyan waters to 
rendezvous off the 
coast of Sicily, still 
within range of 
likely targets. 
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sorship of international terrorism. As 
West European allies fretted about 
the potential consequences, and as Senate 
and House leaders gave qualified sup- 
port while waiting to be consulted 
under the War Powers Resolution, the 
pilots of the F/A-18 Hornets and A-7E 
Corsairs stood ready for the command, 
should it come, to attack and destroy Lib- 
ya's airfields, radar stations, Soviet-built 
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missile sites and terrorist training camps. 

No matter what the outcome, regard- 
less of when and if the President issues a 
final order, the week’s drum rolling dra- 
matized Ronald Reagan’s world view in 
action. It also illustrated some of the frus- 
trations of putting that view into action. 
Leaks about the details of the proposed 
operation prompted pressure from the 
National Security Council to postpone ac- 
tion. In addition, Admiral William 
Crowe, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was concerned that more firepower 
was necessary, and the CIA needed to ex- 
tract key Libyan agents from the country 
But the more vexing problems were the 
political ones. Reagan and his advisers 
found themselves caught between their 
immediate temptation to strike Libya as 


they had warned they would and a grow- | 


ing awareness of the costs and risks of 
such a venture. 


ll week these uncertainties 
stoked tensions toward a fever 
point. It began with American 
officials pointing a menacing 


instigator of the bombing of a West Berlin 
disco that left an American serviceman 
and a Turkish woman dead. Then the 
Pentagon cryptically noted that the Sixth 
Fleet, which had scattered after the Gulf 


finger of suspicion at Libya as | 


of Sidra battle, was steaming back toward 
Libya. Almost simultaneously, President 
Reagan at his Wednesday-night news 
conference called Gaddafi “this mad dog 
of the Middle East” and proclaimed that 
the U.S. would “respond” whenever the 
perpetrator of a specific terrorist act could 
be identified. Why had the US. once 
again targeted Gaddafi? Of all the evils 
and perils in the world, there is none that 
galls Reagan more than terrorism. Of all 
the anti-American thugs who hang out in 
the back alleys of the Third World, there 
is none Reagan despises more than Gad- 
dafi, Last week those two hates came to- 
gether, prompting Reagan to put the Lib- 
yan in the sights of the Sixth Fleet. 

The erratic Libyan leader may not be 
the world’s most effective governmental 
inciter of terrorist murder. Iran or Syria or 
both seem to be the prime instigators of a 
long string of outrages, notably the bomb- 
ings that killed some 250 Americans in 
Lebanon in 1983 and °84. But Gaddafi has 
been the most open supplier of money, 
weapons, training and refuge to terrorist 
| groups around the world. He has broad- 
cast the most inflammatory public ap- 
peals for attacks on Americans. He has is- 
sued the most insolent taunts and threats 
of blood and death. And he happens to be 
the weakest militarily and the most isolat- 





ed politically of the world’s suspected ter- 
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Possible Libyan targets for an American air 
strike include two terrorist training camps, 
one south of Tripoli and the other outside 
Benghazi. More likely targets: the SA-5 
missile site at Surt, disabled by U.S. 
forces March 24, and the site about to 
become operational at Benghazi; air 
bases located near Tripoli, Misurata 
and Tobruk; oil refineries lying near 
the coastal cities, as well as a net- 
work of oil fields and pipelines; 
and a number of communications 
facilities, such as ground-to- 
satellite dishes, radio-TV 

\ stations and main tele- 
y phone terminals. 
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rorist leaders, despised even by many of 
his fellow Arab leaders and regarded ner- 
vously even by his Soviet supporters. 

According to the most recent elec- 
tronic eavesdropping by the U.S., Gaddafi 
has been planning even more terror at- 
tacks. He has ordered Libyan agents and 
their Palestinian supporters to “cause 
maximum casualties to US. citizens and 
other Western people.” One top-ranking 
intelligence official told TIME last week, 
“That message, which was sent from 
Tripoli and uses Gaddafi’s authority, out- 
lines operational plans for more than ten 
terror attacks.” The official also claimed 
that there is “solid” evidence that Gad- 
dafi is trying to “buy” the six American 
hostages still being held by Hizballah 
(Party of God) terrorists in Lebanon. Pur- 
portedly, Gaddafi is willing to pay $100 
million for custody of these hostages, and 
$50 million for the seven Frenchmen also 
being held. 

Gaddafi has long seemed the obvious 
target if the Reagan Administration is to 
come around to the view long advocated 
by Secretary of State George Shultz: that 
the U.S. sometime, somehow, must begin 
to retaliate against terrorist attacks. “We 
have got to blow the whistle on it,” Shultz 
says. “Whether it is his involvement in 
terrorism, whether it is freedom of navi- 
gation, [Gaddafi] is on the wrong side of 
the issues. If you let people get away with 
murder, you'll get murder.” 

The Administration has tried eco- 
nomic sanctions and appeals to allies to 
isolate Libya diplomatically; neither had 
much effect. On seven occasions, by Rea- 
gan’s count, U.S. warships have maneu- 
vered in or near the Gulf of Sidra, which 
Libya, in defiance of international law, 
claims as territorial waters. Twice Gad- 
dafi has accepted the implicit dare to start 
a fight, and twice Libya has suffered: in 
1981 U.S. forces shot down two Libyan 
jets, and three weeks ago they sank at 
least two Libyan patrol boats and bombed 
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La ae oe 
Defiance: Libyan demonstrators, stirred by Gaddafi, protest U.S. actions at a Tripoli rally 
The strongman fires up his supporters with threats of blood and death to Americans. 









and briefly put out of action the radar ata 
Soviet-built missile base onshore. A Liby- 
an armed forces official said last week 
that 56 Libyans had died in that fighting; 
there were no known U.S. casualties. The 
US. has discussed with Libya’s feuding 
neighbor Egypt plans for coordinated 
American bombing strikes and an Egyp- 
tian ground invasion of Libya if Gaddafi 
should offer sufficient provocation. Cai- 
ro said no, in the well-founded belief 
that Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
would practically guarantee his assassina- 
tion by a Libyan hit squad if he went 
along with such a plan. 









ut one thing has always held 
the U.S. back from striking 
hard on its own in retaliation 
against Gaddafi’s terrorism. 
The Administration felt that it 
could justify such an attack to the Amer- 
ican people—and allies around the 
world—only if it had hard evidence to 
prove Libya responsible for a specific ter- 
rorist act. And such evidence was always 
lacking—until the early hours of Saturday 
morning, April 5. Then a bomb went off 
in La Belle disco in West Berlin, which 
was packed with off-duty American sol- 
diers spending some of the pay they had 
collected earlier that night. U.S. Army 
Sergeant Kenneth Ford, 21, and a 28- 
year-old Turkish woman were killed; 230 
people, 79 of them Americans, were 
injured. 

Shortly after the blast, and with in- 
creasing vehemence as the week contin- 
ued, US. officials claimed that this time 
they had Gaddafi dead to rights. In a 
Wednesday speech in Atlanta, for exam- 
ple, General Bernard Rogers, supreme 
NATO commander in Europe, said the 
US. had “indisputable evidence” that the 
bombing was the work of a Libyan terror- 
ist network. Though no one would dis- 
close it publicly, the evidence is known to 
consist largely of intercepted messages 
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from the Libyan capital, Tripoli, to the 
“people’s bureau” (as Libya calls its diplo- 
matic missions) in East Berlin, which is 
believed to have dispatched a terrorist to 
bomb the disco. One message, sent a few 
hours after the blast, guardedly congratu- 
lated the East Berlin bureau for a job well 
done (see box). 

At first some West German officials, 
like other U.S. allies, believed the evi- 
dence to be indicative rather than conclu- 
sive. By week’s end Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl declared at a press conference that 
“the attack also had a Libyan back- 
ground.” But he took care to add, “Please 
note that I said ‘also,’ and not ‘only.’” 
German intelligence officials explained 
that they had been shown what seemed to 
be only partial transcripts of the Libyan 
messages intercepted by the U.S. Those 
summaries, they said, certainly pointed to 
some Libyan involvement but did not 
quite prove that Gaddafi had planned and 
ordered the attack. 

Other Europeans, while not putting 
anything past Gaddafi, were waiting to 
see the U.S. evidence, with one standout 
exception. In remarks known to reflect 
the views of his government, Sir Oliver 
Wright, British Ambassador to the US., 
told a South Carolina audience that there 
is indeed “uncontrovertible evidence that 
the Libyans have been the instigators of 
the most recent terrorist incidents.” 

In Washington there was never any real 
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An F-14 Tomcat fighter aboard a carrier: for the 








doubt. The question, rather, was whether 
the Administration was ready to take the 
risks of ordering a hard, unilateral strike 
Those risks are both obvious and grave 
Some US. pilots and other service members 
might be killed carrying out bombing runs 
| of the scale being contemplated. Even se- 
vere military damage might not cow Gad- 
| dafiintocalling offor slowing down terrorist 
attacks. On the contrary, he might intensify 
them, as he seems to have done after the 
Gulf of Sidra battle. Might Gaddafi carry 
out terrorist attacks inside the US., as he 
| has often threatened to do? “We certainly 
do not overlook that possibility,” said a 
grim-faced Ronald Reagan during his news 
conference 
Even a clash with Gaddafi's Soviet al- 
lies, though it seems highly unlikely, can 
not be ruled out. Soviet technicians pru- 
dently managed to be elsewhere when 
American missiles hit antiaircraft radars 
three weeks ago, but there is a possibility 
that some might be killed in a new strike 
The Soviets, however, appeared to be as 
perplexed as everyone else about what 
might happen and what, if anything, they 
ought to do. “There have been no guaran- 
tees concerning action or nonaction on 
the part of the Soviet Union,” said Valery 
Sukhin, a Foreign Ministry spokesman, at 
week's end. Georgi Arbatov, a top Krem- 
lin adviser on American affairs, growled 
on US. television that Moscow had no 
deal to defend Gaddafi against the U.S 
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first time, a U.S. President was prepared to punish militarily another country for its sponsorship of international terrorism 


and added that the Libyan leader does not 
always tell the truth 

Asked point-blank at his Wednesday 
press conference to confirm or deny re- 
ports that he had already decided on a 
military response, Reagan grew visibly 
uncomfortable and replied, “This is a 
question that, as I say, is like talking about 
battle plans or something. It’s not a ques 
tion that I feel I could answer.” In fact, 
the President that morning had approved 
a tentative decision to launch an attack 
The decision was made by the National 
Security Council, meeting in the Oval OF 
fice (minus Vice President George Bush 
and Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein 
berger, who were both traveling) 


he NSC studied the evidence 

concerning the disco bombing 

and the intercepted messages 

indicating that Gaddafi was or- 

dering a new wave of terrorist 
attacks. Admiral Crowe voiced his con- 
cerns about firepower, and CIA Director 
William Casey about getting agents out of 
Libya. But they and everyone else present 
agreed with Shultz, who said, “We have 
taken enough punishment and beating 
We have to act.” For the sake of tactical 
surprise, it was agreed that the assault 
should be launched by carrier planes as 
soon as the flattops could get into position 
Reagan directed that all precautions be 
taken to minimize casualties to Libyan ci- 











vilians. Nonetheless, he told the council 
that it had his authority to proceed—*but 
let me know the plan you decide upon be- 
fore you launch the attack.” 

After the President's confer 
ence, a news blackout came down. White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes opened 
a press briefing the next morning by an 
nouncing that he would answer no ques 
tions about Gaddafi or Libya. With or 
without any real information, however, 
enough people were speculating about the 
details of the operation to cause the Ad- 
ministration to feel that it was becoming 
impossible to maintain tactical surprise. It 
also became extremely difficult to keep 
open the option of making no major re- 
sponse to the most recent terror attack 
“There's no question we created a bit of 
Frankenstein’s monster,”’ said an NSC ¢ 
ficial on Friday. “In a way, I guess, we 
meant to do that. But the monster 
supposed to spook Gaddafi 

Doubts and worries grew, and by Fri- 
day, says a top intelligence official, “we 
knew that we were doomed. Too many 
people were talking freely about the oper 
ation and too many operational details 
were already out. We had to postpone 
About noon on Friday NSC hastily con- 
vened again in the Oval Office and got the 
President's agreement for a postpone 
ment of indefinite duration. Reagan, says 
one participant, “was furious. He realized 
that the operation had to be put off but 
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wanted to make sure that in the future no 
more leaks will get around.” 

A full-fledged reconsideration of op- 
tions—whether to reschedule an attack, 
and if so what kind and when—looked 
unlikely until Sunday at the earliest. By 
then, Bush and Weinberger would be 
available. Bush was on a ten-day trip to 
Saudi Arabia and other Persian Gulf na- 
tions, and arrived back Saturday night. 
Weinberger had been touring the Philip- 
pines and Pacific region; he arrived in 
Hawaii on Friday night and left for 
Washington Saturday. 

As Bush and Weinberger were flying 
home, General Vernon Walters, the vet- 
eran troubleshooter and current U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N., was beginning a 




















LaBelle disco in West Berlin after the terrorist blast 


Seeking the Smoking Fuse 


ncle Sam is always listening. With high-tech spy satel- 

lites, ships jammed with electronic gadgetry, super- 
sophisticated listening posts around the globe and eaves- 
dropping devices—and sometimes with the help of plain old- 
fashioned human spies—the U.S. constantly monitors many 
of the key telephone conversations and cable traffic of its 
friends and foes alike. The U.S. intelligence community does 
not want to reveal which of these methods it used to listen in 

as Colonel Gaddafi sent orders from Tripoli to his far-flung 
terror network. But U.S, officials insist there is little doubt 
that a fortnight ago the U.S. intercepted communications 
that specifically link Gaddafi with the bombing of a West 
German disco that claimed the life of a U.S. serviceman and 
injured 230 people, including dozens of off-duty American 
soldiers. 

Indeed, it appears that the U.S. almost learned about the 
bombing plot in time to warn American soldiers to stay out 
of Berlin’s nightspots before the terrorists struck. Military 
police were already moving to alert G.Ls in the streets of 
Berlin when the bomb decimated La Belle disco. “We were 
about 15 minutes too late,” NATO Commander General Ber- 
nard Rogers told a school audience in Atlanta last week. Ac- 
cording to high-ranking intelligence officials, the U.S. inter- 
cepted a message from Gaddafi’s headquarters to his 
henchmen in the Libyan “people’s bureau” in East Berlin in- 
forming them that terrorists, probably Palestinian, would 
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swing through at least four West Europe- 
an capitals. “Basically, we want to tell al- 
lies where we are and what could hap- 
pen,” said one American official. Walters’ 
first stop was on Saturday in London, 
where he met with Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher. Italian Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi announced that he would 
receive a presidential envoy on Monday. 
Western Europe’s predominant re- 
sponse to the threat of an American strike 
against Libya has been skittishness, again 
with the exception of Britain. While hard- 
ly eager to see a military clash, London 
made clear that it would approve an 
American blow that could be represented 
as a form of self-defense, and officials said 
retaliation for the disco bombing would 


© strike at locations in West Berlin where Americans are 

















qualify. Italy would be closest to any new 
US.-Libyan fighting; during the Gulf of 
Sidra battle it sent interceptor planes 
aloft, just to be ready in case some of Gad- 
dafi’s aging Soviet-built Tupolev bombers 
should try to attack NATO bases in Sicily. 
The Italians seemed to be bracing for a re- 
run of that experience; Prime Minister 
Craxi declared publicly last week that the 
problems of the Mediterranean “certainly 
cannot be settled by a military blitz,” but 
Americans say the Italians have made no 
attempt in private to talk the U.S. out ofa 
retaliatory strike. 

Kohl, on the other hand, declared 
that “my advice would always be to avoid 
such acts of military reprisal until you 
know what you are starting and how you 
























known to congregate. U.S. intelligence also reportedly 
picked up a communication from Tripoli offering “congratu- 
lations” after the blast. Asserted a top National Security 
Council official last week: “We have Gaddafi up to his ears 
in this bombing operation.” 

The USS., of course, needs to be able to prove Gaddafi’s 
complicity in order to justify reprisals, particularly military 
measures. The lack of “hard evidence” is constantly cited as 
a pretext by uneasy allies seeking to sidestep firm measures 
against the supporters of terrorism. Not everyone was satis- 
fied with what Washington felt it could safely reveal. West 
German intelligence officials, who were provided with ab- 
breviated and heavily edited summaries of the intercepted 
transmissions, accepted that there was some Libyan com- 
plicity in the Berlin bombing but were unwilling to hang all 
the blame on Gaddafi. 

American intelligence officials faced a familiar dilemma: 
by disclosing too much they risked compromising their secret 
sources and methods of gathering intelligence. In fact, by re- 
vealing that they had broken the Libyan diplomatic code, 
they inevitably caused the Libyans to change it and become 
more careful about using the telephone. “The leaks have 
caused us a setback,” conceded one National Security Agency 
official last week. “It will now take us more time to break the 
new codes, and in the meantime, we will be kept in the dark.” 

US. officials are somewhat doubtful of finding a Gaddafi 
link to the bombing of a TWA jet two weeks ago that cost 
four lives. The evidence so far remains sketchy, though intel- 
ligence experts were at least familiar with the type of bomb 
used to blow a hole in the airliner’s fuselage. The timing de- 
vice of the highly sophisticated bomb is activated by pres- 
sure—in this case, when a passenger sat on the seat under 
which it was placed. A similar bomb had exploded aboard a 
Pan Am flight from Tokyo to Honolulu in 1982. According 
to intelligence reports, only one terrorist is known to have 
the expertise to make this kind of bomb: a man who goes by 
the code name Rashid. Already a legend in the international 
terror network for his talents, Rashid was believed to be 
working for a terrorist group called the May 15 or Abu Ibra- 
him organization. The May 15 group works for the Syrian in- 
telligence service, not Gaddafi, say U.S. officials. Indeed, 
a prime suspect in the case, May Elias Mansur, who is be- 
lieved to have planted the bomb’s detonator under the seat 
before getting off the flight during a stopover in Athens, has 
been linked to Syrian terrorist groups. But why would the 
Syrians get involved in this particular terrorist operation? 
One NSC official admitted that the U.S. is “still fishing” 
for clues—and still hoping that they will ultimately lead to 
Gaddafi's doorstep. 
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Ey Buick Skylark. 


Skylark. A little 


sedan. A lot of Buick. 


Automotive wisdom once 
lal-ileRinlelm lake (e(- meh e-¥i-.6/114 
luxurious, a car had to be 
really big. Today, Buick 
believes differently. Witness the 
Skylark. A car with all the glory 
folate Re|(elsle(-Vimefli tee (x 
cessors, but engineered to 
propel you rather smartly down 
the highway of life. A car that, 
Tab ial-welcelate (1B i(elelii(elane)| 
Buick, offers rich, comfortable 
interiors, the convenience of 
four doors and the accom- 
plishment of sensitive per- 
formance, in a very sensible 
size. So whether you're picking 





up mother. Dropping off the 
kids. Or driving across town to 
ale oM ilo ae kenal—el alii (=) 
alternative. Skylark. A little 
S—TelelamelsleRel le) ke)s-\Ullo @ 

Buckle up and see one at 
your Buick dealer soon. For 
more information, a test drive 
fo) dele ereisltl(- mere || 


1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 





Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 
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are going to get out of it at the end.” Other 
Germans elaborated by voicing a worry 
that is widespread in Europe: U:S. retalia- 
tion will prompt more terrorist attacks 
that will occur primarily in Europe; even 
if the principal targets are American, Eu- 
ropeans will get killed too. Says one West 
German government official: “The more 
the Americans hit Libya, the more the 
Libyans will hit back at U.S. targets in 


West Germany. We are more than a little | 


bit afraid that we are going to be directly 
involved in the middle of their war.” 

France and West Germany 
booted out two Libyan diplo- 
mats, though not, they insisted, 
in response to US. pressure. 
Spain, angered by a Gaddafi 
threat to mount terrorist at- 
tacks in all countries that har- 
bor U.S. bases, recalled its 
Ambassador from Tripoli “for 
consultations.” 

There were signs that the 
prospect of a U.S. military at- 
tack, combined with Gaddafi’s 
vengeful bluster, was galvaniz- 
ing European allies into talking 
about taking further steps. At a 
press conference in Tripoli, 
Gaddafi vowed to answer any 
USS. strike by fomenting terror- 
ist attacks in all the cities of 
southern Europe. An alarmed 
Italian Prime Minister Craxi 
phoned his Spanish counter- 
part, Felipe Gonzalez, to sug- 
gest that a meeting of foreign 
ministers of the twelve Europe- 
an Community nations be held 
right away. The meeting was 
scheduled first for Wednesday, 
then for Monday. Its apparent 
purpose: to draft some Europe- 
an-wide program of economic 
and political sanctions that 
might hold enough promise of 
hurting Gaddafi to persuade 
the US. to call off a military 
blow. 

Contingency planning by the Penta- 
gon and CIA has by now given Reagan 
and his commanders a wide range of op- 
tions to choose from, and targets to select, 
if they again decide to strike. Israeli offi- 
cials late last week claimed that State De- 
partment Under Secretary Michael Ar- 
macost had told them the US. has 
identified more than 30 potential Libyan 
targets, ranging from airfields to oil de- 
pots; Washington reports add such in- 
triguing items as Gaddafi’s personal liv- 
ing quarters. Under one scenario, attack 
planes launched from the Sixth Fleet car- 
riers could be joined by F-111s from Brit- 
ain (the British reportedly have given 
their consent) and even by B-52 bombers 
flying from bases in the U.S. 

Some plans have been drawn in im- 
| pressive detail. One involves three waves 
of carrier-based planes that would strike 
in quick succession under cover of pre- 
dawn darkness. First, fighter planes 
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would launch missiles that home in on ra- 


| dar to knock out once again the radars at 


the SA-5 missile sites at Surt and Bengha- 
zi. Then, attack planes would wing in low 
and fast to knock out the missiles and 
their launchers. Once they had been de- 
stroyed, the third wave would hit adjacent 
airfields, destroying the runways so that 
Gaddafi’s 550 combat aircraft could not 
scramble to counterattack the fleet. Sup- 
posedly, all that would take little more 
than an hour, at the end of which Libya 
would be crippled militarily at the price of 
a handful of U.S. casualties. 


praised the 


Another likely group of targets con- 
sists of communications facilities: radio- 
TV stations, ground-to-satellite stations 
and dishes, main telephone terminals. 
Knocking them out would, in theory, vir- 
tually cut Libya off from the outside 
world, at least for a time. Other potential 
targets offer both rewards and drawbacks 
Hitting two training camps for terrorists 
that are known to operate near Tripoli 
and Benghazi would most closely fit the 
punishment for terrorism to the crime of 


| inciting and supporting it. But the camps 


are thought to be empty right now, and 
when occupied they are also heavily used 
to train young recruits for the Libyan 
army, who bear no responsibility for Gad- 
dafi’s terrorism. Bombing oil jetties and 
other installations could cripple Libya's 
economy, but at the possible price of kill- 
ing German, Italian and other foreign 
technicians still working in the Libyan 
petroleum industry—and possibly even 
some Americans. There were 1,500 in 





General Bernard 
Rogers said last 
week that the U.S. 
had “indisputable 
evidence” that Libya 
was behind the Berlin 
disco bombing. As 
Commander in Chief 
of U.S. European 
forces, Rogers has 
the responsibility of 
the Sixth Fleet. 


Vice Admiral Frank 
Kelso, commander of 
the Sixth Fleet, led 
his carrier groups 
back into the central 
Mediterranean. After 
directing the fighting 
in the Gulf of Sidra 
last month, Kelso 


performance of his 
men as “first rate.” 








Libya in January, and some may have dis- 
obeyed Reagan’s order to get out of the 
country. The Libyan intelligence-service 
headquarters, from which Gaddafi and 
aides launch terrorist operations, is in 
downtown Tripoli and hard to hit without 
causing heavy casualties among Libyan 
civilians. 

But what would an attack on any or 
all of these targets actually do to combat 
terrorism? That is the essential question. 
If the Reagan Administration does hit 
Libya, the most it can count on is silent 


| and grudging acquiescence from most of 


its allies and more voca! but still 
guarded approval from Con- 
gress—and that assumes the 
fighting is over quickly with no 
heavy loss of American lives 
Heartier approval would follow 
only if the attack seemed likely 
to bring about a sizable decline 
in terrorist outrages. 

If the Sixth Fleet eventually 
steams away without attacking, 
the Administration might win 
both applause for restraint and 
derision for making empty 
threats. But it would only be put- 
ting off until the next time the 
question of whether and how to 
retaliate. Given the virus of ter- 
rorism, there assuredly would be 
a next time. Indeed, having 
talked so much about retaliation 
and now gone so far toward 
it, Washington has practically 
guaranteed a sharpening debate 
about reprisal every time there is 
a new murderous attack for 
which _ intelligence officials 
believe they can pinpoint the 
perpetrator. 

In part, the urge to hit back is 
driven by the new assertiveness 








of Reagan's foreign policy. The 

Administration takes pride in 

having put muscle into American 

policy; a series of successes from 
Grenada to the Philippines has shown that 
the US. can pull off military and diplomatic 
coups without risking nuclear holocaust. 
The spread of terrorism is the great, galling 
exception to this assertiveness; the U.S. too 
often has seemed impotent in preventing or 
avenging the deaths of its citizens. The Ad- 
ministration is eager to prove that the mili- 
tary power it has built at enormous ex pense 
has uses in the real world beyond standing 
off the Soviets. 

But the case for retaliation goes far 
beyond a desire to flex muscle in a good 
cause. Terrorism has become a virtual 
war that pits mindless barbarism against 
all civilized society. Even more frighten- 
ing than the number of terror attacks is a 
shift in their pattern away from military 
and political targets toward random vio- 
lence against ordinary people—tourists, 
shoppers, service members dancing in a 
disco, This phenomenon has many com- 
plex causes. But Shultz and his supporters 





| are convinced that a powerful factor is a 
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belief among terrorists that they can act 
with impunity: the U.S. will huff and puff 
but never really do anything. That idea 
will not change, in this view, until the U.S. 
demonstrates that terrorists and the gov- 
ernments that sponsor them are not safe, 
| that attacks on Americans are certain to 
carry a heavy price. 

No one pretends, however, that mili- 
tary reprisal alone will stop terrorism. 
There is no Terrorist Central that can be 
bombed out of operation. Attacking Lib- 
ya would do little to curb the depredations 
of terrorists sponsored by Syria or Iran or 
South Yemen, not to mention the innu- 
merable and shifting groups that operate 
beyond the control of any government. 

Would it quiet Gaddafi? Europeans 
fear it would do just the opposite. They are 
concerned that an American attack 
would force even conservative Arab lead- 
ers who hate and fear the Libyan dictator 
to take his side publicly. They are more 
worried about inflaming the anti-Ameri- 
can passions of Middle Eastern youths al- 
ready inclined toward extremism. Says 
one top Italian official: “The terrorists 
themselves are usually not Libyans. They 


| prompt more terrorism in reply, which 
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are Beirutis, Lebanese of all kinds, Syri- 
ans, Iranians, Palestinians. Striking at 
Gaddafi militarily may just serve to re- 
cruit more such people.” 

What many Europeans fear most is a 
deadly, escalating cycle of vengeance: ter- 
rorism begetting U.S. strikes, which 


touches off more reprisals. In their view, 
and in the view of many American ex- 
perts, an antiterrorism policy must be ac- 
companied by concerted diplomatic ef- 
forts to bring about some resolution of 
Arab-Israeli conflicts, the Palestinian 
question and other root causes of tension 
in the Middle East. So far the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has done little, ifanything, to 
reinvigorate the stalled peace process. 


or can the cycle of terrorism be 
broken without more effective 
police work: better intelligence 
on extremist groups, intense 
surveillance of their move- 
ments, infiltration of terrorist cells. Such 
methods take a frustratingly long time to 
take effect, and meanwhile, murderous 
attacks continue. But the methods eventu- 





ally do work; witness Italy's successes 
against the Red Brigades and West Ger- 
many’s against the once dreaded Baader- 
Meinhof gang. Indeed, the President de- 
clared at his news conference last week 
that “in the last year. . . through our intel- 
ligence gathering in cooperation with our 
allies, we have aborted 126 planned ter- 
rorist attacks that never took place.” 

Nevertheless, last week’s activities 
made it clear that the Reagan Administra- 
tion, led by Shultz and others, firmly be- 
lieves military reprisals must play a greater 
role in the undeclared war against terror- 
ism, That is why Muammar Gaddafi once 
again finds himself in the cross hairs of 
America’s Sixth Fleet. Uncle Sam spoke 
loudly, vowing vengeance, then raised his 
big stick. Given the dangers posed by ter- 
rorism, such a response was understand- 
able, even justified. Then, at least for a mo- 
ment, came an eerie pantomime of waiting 
and hesitation, Given the risks involved. 
the fact that the sword of vengeance can- 
not always be swift was also understand- 
able, also justified. |—By George J. Church, 
Reported by Michael Duffy, David Halevy and 
Strobe Talbott/Washington 











Could It Happen Here? 


i: Berlin, a shattered discothéque; in Rome and Vienna, 
airline terminals strewn with bodies. So far, the U.S. has 
been spared the horror ofa major terrorist attack. But as hos- 
tility intensifies between the U.S. and Libya, the shadow war 
could come closer to home. Security experts warn that ex- 
tremists could find easy pickings in American cities. “We are 


absolutely unprepared here ae ee ae 


in the U.S.,” says Dr. Robert 
Kupperman, a terrorism ex- 
pert at Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Center for Strategic and 
International Studies and a 
former National Security 
Council staffer. “Everywhere 
in the country, government 
facilities, commercial instal- 
lations and civilian networks 
make ideal targets for terror 
attacks.” A US. intelligence 
analyst concurs: “We have 
become the ultimate chal- 
lenge for every terrorist, and 








police have established joint contingency plans to deal with 
terrorist attacks. Nevertheless, says an FBI official, “a deter- 
mined nut can do great damage before you can neutralize 
him.” For example, four men and two women said to be 
members of a terrorist group known as the United Freedom 
Front were able to set off ten bombs in military-reserve cen- 
ters and corporate facilities in the New York City area be- 
fore they were apprehended. The group was finally convict- 
ed of multiple conspiracy and bombing charges in federal 
court last month. 

Authorities agree that the 
only way to prevent terrorist 
attacks is through timely in- 
telligence. President Reagan 
has maintained that 126 ter- 
rorist missions were foiled in 
1985. Federal officials said 23 
of those were in the US., in- 
cluding plots to kill Libyan 
dissidents and efforts by Sikh 
extremists to assassinate In- 
dian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi during a visit last 
year. 

The US. carefully keeps 
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we are just not ready.” 

In Washington, security 
has been beefed up at the White House, where antiterrorist 
barricades have been installed to block cars and trucks. At 
the Pentagon, an underground concourse of shops and banks 
will soon be closed to anyone without special clearance. The 
State Department had also set up concrete barricades and 
sometimes screened visitors with metal detectors, but guards 
could not prevent a horrifying incident last summer when a 
20-year-old man shot his mother to death, then took his own 
life just 100 yards from Secretary of State George Shultz’s of- 
fice. Since then Foggy Bottom has required more thorough 
personal searches, even for people carrying State Depart- 
ment passes 

In another likely target city, New York, the FBI and local 


Barricades, dressed up with plants, outside the White House 


track of visitors and residents 
from hostile nations such as 
Libya, Iran and Syria. There are approximately 3,200 I iby- 
ans in the U.S. who have been granted temporary visas, in- 
cluding an estimated 1,200 students. The Government also 
maintains huge computer databases with information on in- 
dividuals suspected of having radical, anti-U'S. associations, 
Meanwhile, the supersecret National Security Agency uses 
the world’s most technologically advanced surveillance tech- 
niques to eavesdrop on questionable telephone calls and ra- 
dio communications abroad and intercept and decode suspi- 
cious telex messages. To conform to US. privacy laws, the 
intercepts take place outside U.S. borders. But as the rest of 
the world painfully knows, determined terrorists are very 
hard to stop. : 
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Gaddafi: Obsessed by a Ruthless, Messianic Vision 


n the movie reel of his imagination, he sees himself standing 
‘ alone in the desert, silhouetted against the moon, swathed in 
traditional Bedouin robes, a farsighted prophet of Islam and 
the mighty creator of the Great Arab Nation, stretching from 
the warm Persian Gulf to the dark Atlantic Ocean—a nation 
that would eclipse the West in power and glory and purity. 
Muammar Gaddafi is not a man of modest ambitions. Nor one 
without a sense of backlighting. 

But his messianic vision, like the turbans in which he wraps 
himself, does not camouflage his vicious methods and his ruth- 
less fanaticism. He believes his own erratic ends are justified by 
any means, however bloody. He has become the modern-day 
incarnation of the Society of Assassins, which flourished from 
the 1 1th to the 13th century in the Middle East, only his victims 
are random and spread over the entire map. The primary tool 
of his effort to achieve Islamic unity and the elimination of Is- 
rael is terrorism. Gaddafi regards himself not only as the last 
great hope of pan-Islam but as the scourge of the West, which 
he fervently believes has humiliated the Arab world for centu- 
ries. It is a humiliation he intends to avenge. 

Although Gaddafi is often described as a madman, an irra- 
tional mystic who speaks in rhyme but without reason, there is 
a contorted yet intent philosophical underpinning to his ac- 
tions and ideology. His madness has method in it—indeed, his 
apparent madness is a method. His very unpredictability is a 
way of keeping his enemies off guard. He revels when those in 
the West denounce him as a devil; it only confirms the righ- 
teousness of his cause. 

Gaddafi’s cause and the means with which he pursues it are 
the result of his desert youth, his early military training and his 
scattered reading of utopian and anarchist writers. His father 
was an illiterate Bedouin shepherd, and Gaddafi was born in a 
goatskin tent in the desert near Surt. “The desert teaches you to 
rely on yourself,” Gaddafi has written. “The values I learned 
there have remained with me all my life.” 

His activism ignited early. He walked miles to school, often 











slept in a mosque, and was booted out of secondary school after 
starting a student strike. He later entered a military academy, 
where he immersed himself in the Koran and the passionate 
speeches in praise of Arab nationalism by Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, whom Gaddafi came to worship. After graduating, he 
spent ten months at a British army signals school. 

When he returned to Libya, Gaddafi began to organize his 
fellow officers into secret cells to plan a way to overthrow the 
regime of the aged King Idris, whom he regarded as a corrupt 
and effete tool of Western oil companies. In 1969 Gaddafi led 
an efficient, bloodless coup, an effortless overthrow that 
seemed to have the tacit support of the U.S. 

To many Arabs, smarting from their defeat at the hands of 
Israel in the 1967 war, the strutting 27-year-old Gaddafi 
seemed to provide an image of Arab pride. Gaddafi saw him- 
self as the heir to Nasser’s crusade for Arab unity, and he 
would later form paper unions with Egypt, Morocco, Syria and 
Sudan. He engineered the ouster of British and American bases 
in Libya and negotiated shrewd deals with Western oil compa- 
nies to yield greater revenues for Libya. With that money, Gad- 
dafi set about to make good on his promises of free housing, 
medical care and education for Libya’s citizens, something he 
largely accomplished by the mid-1970s. 

In 1973 Gaddafi announced what he called his Popular 
Revolution, designed to eradicate all forms of the nation’s 
bourgeoisie and bureaucracy. His revolution was based on 
three slender volumes of his own self-taught philosophy titled 
The Green Book, Gaddafi’s equivalent of Mao’s Little Red 
Book. The books outline Gaddafi’s combination of Islamic zeal 
and Bedouin socialism in a system he calls the Third Universal 
Theory. The premise is that all contemporary political systems 
are inherently undemocratic and divisive. Gaddafi contends 
that capitalism benefits only the elite, whereas Communism 
stifles the individual. 

Guided by his own principles, Gaddafi eliminated all pri- 
vate enterprise, all rental properties, and froze bank accounts. 
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The public posturing: at a rally in Tripoli 


He mandated the creation of so-called People’s Committees, 
which were meant to institutionalize the Koran’s concept of 
consultation. Today the committees run virtually all aspects of 
Libyan daily life and help suppress any opposition to the re- 
gime. By 1978 Gaddafi declared that Libya had become the 
first jamahiriyah, which means a state without a government, 
or a people’s state. Gaddafi subsequently resigned from his offi- 
cial positions and took for himself the title of Leader of the 
Revolution. Despite the vagueness of the designation, his pow- 
er was still unquestioned and absolute. 


H; used it ruthlessly to stifle dissent abroad as well as at 
home. Since the late 1970s, a succession of Libyan exiles 
were gunned down in Europe by Gaddafi henchmen. “My peo- 
ple have the right to liquidate opponents inside and outside the 
country,” he said, “even under broad daylight.” 

Terrorism and the support of “revolutionary movements” 
are tenets of Gaddafi’s foreign policy. Gaddafi in fact seems 
hardly to have meta terrorist he didn’t like—or support. In ad- 
dition to funding the radical fringes of Palestinian organiza- 
tions, his hand and pocketbook have been seen behind Colom- 
bia’s M-19 guerrillas, the Irish Republican Army and anti- 
Turkish Armenian terrorist groups. He offered sanctuary to 
the three surviving members of the Black September guerrillas 
who slaughtered eleven Israeli athletes at the 1972 Olympic 
Games. Gaddafi has turned Libya into a kind of Palm Springs 
for despots and terrorists; he once provided a home for Idi 
Amin, as well as a safe haven for the Palestinian radical Abu 
Nidal, who allegedly masterminded the Rome and Vienna air- 
port massacres. 

Although Gaddafi's Green Book describes the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union as equally egregious imperialists, Gaddafi has 
made Libya into a Soviet military client, albeit one that even 
the Kremlin has trouble controlling. The Soviets are his princi- 
pal supplier of weaponry, and he had purchased more than $12 
billion worth of Soviet hardware by the early 1980s. The USS., 
he says, is the “devil,” the Soviets are a “friend.” 

The main reason for his embrace of the Soviets is U.S. sup- 
port for Israel. Gaddafi is obsessed with wiping Israel off the 
map, and he is convinced that only America stands in his way. 
“Gaddafi believes that without the U.S., Israel could not con- 
tinue to exist,” says one Western diplomat. “He believes that 
the U.S. is being very unfair to the Arabs and that it is his duty 
as standard-bearer of the Arab cause to continually challenge 
Washington.” Like the Ayatullah Khomeini, he sees Washing- 
ton as the focus of evil on the planet and regards the US., not 
Israel, as the ultimate enemy. 

Over the years, Gaddafi has become his own best public re- 
lations agent, a master at dropping homey personal details to 
Western reporters, making himself appear as a humble man of 











the desert. But there is a pride in his modesty and a kind of re- 
pressed cupidity in his abstinence. He regularly parades himself 
and primps before the female Western reporters based in Tripo- 
li. Married to the same woman for 16 years, he has seven chil- 
dren, six of them boys. He has written that Islamic women are 
not to be kept in servitude; as if to demonstrate the point, his 
retinue has been known to include female bodygards toting sub- 
machine guns. He lives in a small boxcar ofa house, no different 
from the spartan homes of the other military men at the well- 
fortified Bab el-Azizia barracks. He keeps a tent outside, and it 
is underneath its cloth top that he appears to feel truly at home. 
He has a piece of bread and a glass of camel’s milk for breakfast, 
a regimen he has kept since he was a boy. He says he likes West- 
ern classical music, especially Beethoven, and that his favorite 
book is Uncle Tom's Cabin. With a kind of adolescent romanti- 
cism, he thinks of himselfas a Bedouin Byron. “Iama poet,” he 
told a German interviewer. “From time to time, I weep, but only 
when I am alone.” 

Despite his animosity toward the U.S., he admires George 
Washington and the man he calls Ibrahim Lincoln. Gaddafi’s 
only personal excess and sign of indulgence seems to be his revo- 
lutionary wardrobe. He is a desert dandy, with a gold-embroi- 
dered and tasseled uniform for every conceivable occasion and 
all manner of robes, capes and turbans. Although he claims, “I 
seldom look at myself in the mirror,” his vanity, his posturing 
narcissism, is reminiscent of an actor whose only role is himself. 

To Anwar Sadat, the posturing was a sign not of eccentrici- 
ty but of lunacy. The Egyptian leader once described Gaddafi 
as “100% sick and possessed of the devil.” What Gaddafi is 
possessed by is a desire for vengeance. “He seems to be moti- 
vated by a strong desire to take revenge,” says a CIA analyst. 
“But revenge in the historic-religious sense rather than in a 
practical order. Revenge not so much for what we did to him 
last year or two weeks ago but for the humiliation of Islam, for 
the cultural and actual conquest of the Middle East.” Whatever 
his motive, whether it is the quest for pan-Islam or only a great- 
er audience for himself, he will not rest until he has struck back 
or been struck down. —8y Richard Stengel. Reported by John Borrell/ 
Cairo and William Stewart/Washington 
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The South Shall Rise Again 


“Mega Tuesday” in Dixie could reshape the nominating process 


he last time the Southern states for- 

mally banded together to assert 

their political will, the Civil War 
broke out. Nothing quite so cataclysmic is 
likely to ensue from Dixie’s creation of a 
“Mega Tuesday,” the first great regional 
primary. But the rush of Southern and Bor- 
der states to join in a plan to hold primaries 
on the same Tuesday early in the 1988 
election season—March 8, to be precise— 
could produce the greatest change in the 
way party nominees are chosen since the 
reform movement of the 1970s. 

For the past two decades, Southern 
political leaders as divergent as Jimmy 
Carter and George Wallace have been 
talking about the need for their region to 
exercise greater clout in picking candi- 
dates for the White House. First, in 1972, 
Florida held an early-March primary. 
When Alabama and Georgia climbed 
aboard in 1980, the result was what came 
to be known in the last presidential elec- 
tion as Super Tuesday. Over the past year, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee decided to stage primaries on the 
second Tuesday in March. Mississippi is 
expected to follow suit in the next week or 





two. If, as anticipated, several other 
Southern states—including North Caroli- 
na and, most prominently, Texas—get on 
the bandwagon, then Super Tuesday will 
need a new superlative. 

All in all, a dozen or so Southern 
states are expected to hold primaries or 
caucuses during the second week of 
March. Almost one-third of the delegates 
at the nominating conventions will be on 
the line. Duke University Political Scien- 
tist Joel Fleishman calls the regional pri- 
mary “a logical extension of the South try- 
ing to find its place in the sun.” Texas 
State Senator John Traeger, chairman of 
the Southern Legislative Conference and 
a leading proponent of the Mega Tuesday 
idea, puts it even more emphatically: 
“The South has risen again.” 

The impetus has come largely from 
the Democrats, who control all the 
Southern state legislatures and thus have 
the power to set primary dates. They have 
long felt that the Iowa caucuses and New 
Hampshire primary in February give the 
Snow Belt an inordinate voice in picking 
the party’s nominee. A Southern primary, 
they hope, will amplify their region’s 


voice and enhance prospects that the 
Democrats will nominate a_ centrist, 
someone who can win back significant 
Southern real estate and thereby shatter 
what has become the modern G.O.P. base 
of presidential politics: most of the old 
Confederacy as well as much of the West. 
With the Democratic Party groping 
through an identity crisis in the wake of 
two landslide losses to Ronald Reagan, 
Southern Democrats see an opening to re- 
shape the party in an image more to their 
liking. “It’s a risk,” says Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee, “but when you lose 49 
states, it’s time to take some risks.” 
Maybe so, but in politics the only sure 
rule is the law of unintended conse- 
quences. Among them: 
> Rather than diminish the clout of lowa 
and New Hampshire, the Southern 
primary may actually enhance it. Only 
three weeks separate New Hampshire 
and Mega Tuesday, and recent history 
shows that victory feeds on itself when 
the tests come rapid-fire. Says Republi- 
can Hopeful Congressman Jack Kemp: 
“You tell me who wins the New Hamp- 
shire primary, and [ll tell you who 
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the Southern regional primary favors.” 
> The biggest beneficiary of the Southern 
primary may not be a centrist candidate 
like, say, Gary Hart, but the fiery symbol 
of the party’s left wing: Jesse Jackson. 
While three or four middle-of-the-roaders 
are divvying up most of the white vote, 
Jackson could not only pick up a number 
of white votes but also score heavily 
among blacks, who make up nearly a 
quarter of the South’s voters. The Jackson 
factor is cited by one leading contender 
for the Democratic nomination, New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo. “If South- 
ern voters do coalesce around a regional 
candidate, say a [Senator] Sam Nunn [of 
Georgia] or [former Governor] Chuck 
Robb [of Virginia], they would strike a 
real blow,” says Cuomo. “But that will be 
tough, in my mind, for any one candidate 
to bring off.” 

As an ethnic New Yorker often 
tagged as a liberal, Cuomo might seem 
poorly served by a Southern sweepstakes. 
But in an interview with TIME Correspon- 
dent Robert Ajemian, he insisted that re- 
gional issues and loyalties do not count for 
much in the age of TV. “I don’t see a set of 
fundamental values that make Southern- 
ers different from Northerners. Let’s use 
{Massachusetts Governor] Mike Dukakis 
as an example. What would he talk 
about? He'd talk about coming from 
struggle. Southerners would understand 
that. He'd talk about hard work, values, 
family. They'd understand that. He’d talk 
about decent respect for law and order. 





He’d talk about firmness but kindness 
too.” Substitute the name Mario Cuomo 
for Mike Dukakis, and you have an idea 
what the New Yorker might talk about 
down South in 1988. 

» By synchronizing one big blowout early 
in the campaign season, the South risks 
losing its leverage down the long road to 
the conventions in July and August. After 
Mega Tuesday, candidates will have little 
reason to address Southern voters’ con- 
cerns until autumn. 

Whatever the ultimate consequences 
of Mega Tuesday, the Southern primary 
seems likely to inspire imitators in other 
regions during the coming months. Al- 
ready politicians in New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, whose primaries come last on the 
campaign trail, are talking of switching 
from early June to April. South Dakota 
has already decided to hold a primary in 
late February, even though the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has decreed 
that only Iowa and New Hampshire 
should be entitled to a February head 
start. Colorado Governor Richard Lamm, 
chairman of the Western Governors’ 
Association, last month sent letters to 15 
other Governors pushing the idea of a 
Western regional primary. Says former 
Democratic Party Chairman Robert 
Strauss: “Other states are going to think 
about their schedules, and we'll probably 
see more changes. It will add to the confu- 
sion. This is going to be one son of a gun of 
an election.” 

Bunching primaries early in the sea- 


son could shorten the grueling and over- 
long race. But this so-called front loading 
may backfire too. Candidates will no 
longer be able to concentrate on just a few 
states early on and hope to build momen- 
tum. They will have to be active in many 
states all at once, The effect could be to 
lengthen, not shorten, the campaign sea- 
son. As it is, Michigan’s complex process 
of picking Republican delegates gets un- 
der way this summer, and 1987 is shaping 
up as a flat-out campaign year. All of 
which will favor well-financed, well-orga- 
nized front runners like Vice President 
George Bush and make it harder for a 
promising but underfunded dark horse to 
break into the front ranks. 

Is there a better way? A bill intro- 
duced in Congress by Democratic Con- 
gressman Sander Levin of Michigan 
would take over the timing of primaries 
from the states and set up a series of “in- 
terregional” primaries spaced at regular 
intervals from March to June. The state 
groupings—one from the East, say, one 
from the Midwest, a couple from the 
South, and so on—would be selected ran- 
domly at first and then rotate dates in suc- 
ceeding elections. That might seem en- 
tirely too rational and equitable. For 
better or worse, the slapdash and shifting 
process that ends up choosing presidential 
nominees is far more likely to be deter- 
mined by states jealously vying for an in- 


side position. — By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
and Don Winbush/Atlanta 








Getting Bushwhacked 


ush to Michigan: DROP DEAD, read the headline over the 
B lead editorial in the Detroit News. Scoffed Connecticut’s 
Republican Senator Lowell Weicker: “This sounded more 


like the concerns of a from Houston than the 
Vice President of the U.S.” 
The critical comments about George Bush last week 


were triggered by his clumsy jitterbug over whether plum- 
meting oil prices were ing America’s national secu- 
rity and financial health. The furor followed him throughout 
his ten-day visit to Saudi Arabia and three other Arab na- 
tions. Although his Administration supporters tried to quiet 
the political uproar, Bush’s potential rivals 
for the 1988 nomination helped keep him 
on the hot seat. “I certainly think it’s a mis- 
take to go to the Saudis for help to firm up 
the price of oil,” New York Congressman 
Jack Kemp told the Buffalo News. Asked 
for his comments on Bush’s predicament, 
Senate Majority Leader Bob Dole declared, 
“T don’t believe in throwing an anchor toa 
man.” 

Actually the problem was not so much 
what Bush was trying to say (a case can be 
made that wild drops in oil prices are not an 
unalloyed good) as the way he bumbled into 
the issue. It only reinforced the image, dev- 
astating to front runners, that he seems 
prone to political gaffes. At a Washington 
press conference before leaving on his trip, 


Bush was asked whether he intended to Incockpit of Saudi jet last week 
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urge Arab leaders to cut back production to check falling oil 
prices. “Our answer is market, market, let the market forces 
work,” Bush replied. “We're not going there on a price-set- 
ting mission.” So far, so good. But when asked virtually the 
same question again, Bush answered, “I will be saying that 
stability in the market is a very important thing. And I will 
be selling very hard in terms of our own domestic interest 
and thus the interest of our national security. It’s essential 
that we talk about stability and that we not just have a con- 
tinued free fall.” 

Pressed on his comments later, Bush did not retreat. He 
felt “very, very strongly that a strong domestic oil industry is 
in the vital national-security interest of the US.,” he reiterat- 
ed in Bahrain. “Whether it proves to be a detriment political- 
J ly, [simply couldn’t care less.” 

In its editorial the Detroit News argued 
that Michigan needed higher oil prices 
“like a hole in the head,” and charged that 
Bush had emerged as a “traditional Repub- 
* lican Daddy Oilbucks.” The flap made 
Bush look almost like a shill for oil produc- 
ers (he is a former Texas oilman). Said Da- 
vid Keene, who helped run Bush’s 1980 
campaign and is now a consultant to Dole’s 
political-action committee: “This is the 
most serious error he’s made since becom- 
ing Vice President.” At his press conference 
President Reagan tried to aid his Veep, in- 
sisting, “We're saying the same thing.” Per- 
haps. But if so, the brouhaha only under- 
scores how much more adept Ronald 
Reagan is than George Bush in communi- 
cating the same thing. 
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Law officers lobbying their Congressmen line the steps of the Capitol 


Defeat for a Thin Blue Line 


Nation 





7 he police were on hand in full force. 
More than 100 blue-uniformed offi- 
cers, representing major law-enforcement 
associations, formed an accusatory gaunt- 
let outside the House of Representatives as 
Congressmen filed in to consider a bill to 
loosen federal gun controls. Later, after 
checking their own side arms, the police 
filled two sections of the spectators’ gallery 
to watch the debate. Joining them was Sa- 
rah Brady, wife of White House Press Sec- 
retary James Brady, who was shot and 
partly paralyzed during John Hinckley’s 
1981 attack on President Reagan. 

Less visible but more formidable 
was the National Rifle Association, the 
powerful 3 million-member lobby that 
had pushed for looser gun controls with a 
$1.6 million campaign. In the end, 
N.R.A. muscle spoke louder than the po- 
licemen’s protests. By a vote of 286 to 136, 
the House markedly weakened federal 
regulation of interstate gun trafficking, re- 
writing restrictions that had been passed 
in 1968 following the assassinations of 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Robert Ken- 
nedy. The outcome, said Democratic 
Congressman Robert Torricelli of New 
Jersey, was “a genuine disgrace. It’s a 
classic example of the power of big money 
and a well-orchestrated campaign by a 
narrow interest.” 

The revised law, which is backed by 
the Administration, would end federal 
controls on the sale and transport of rifles 
and shotguns and would simplify record- 
keeping requirements for gun dealers, 
allowing them to transfer firearms to 
“private collections” and sell them un- 
recorded. Dealers would also be protected 
from federal prosecution under remain- 
ing gun-law restrictions unless authorities 








Over police protests, the House relaxes federal gun controls 


The House tossed a bone to gun-con- 
trol advocates by continuing the ban on 
the sale of handguns by dealers in one 
state to residents of another, a provision 
strongly endorsed by police organizations. 
The bill also strengthens penalties for the 
use of silencers and prohibits the sale of 
new and used machine guns. The hand- 
gun provision means that the bill will 
have to return to the Senate, which passed 
a less restrictive version in July, also after 
vigorous N.R.A. lobbying. 

Supporters of liberalizing the 1968 law 
argue that it was used unfairly against gun 
dealers who failed to keep adequate rec- 
ords of the sale of firearms and ammuni- 
tion. The lobby’s most effective argument 
for weakening gun control was still the 
well-worn Second Amendment guarantee 
of the right to bear arms. Said Democratic 
Congressman Harold L. Volkmer of Mis- 
‘souri, sponsor of the House measure: 
“This body is finally discussing what will 
truly return constitutional rights to the 
citizens of this country.” 

But police officers, who had tradi- 
tionally been allied with the N.R.A., 
see weaker gun controls as an increased 
threat to their lives. Pointing to the police 
in the galleries, Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Peter Rodino, a longtime gun 
foe, declared, “They are here because they 
recognize that there were 700 or so killed 
in the last decade [by handguns], and they 
wonder whether or not they might be 
next.” Only a day after the House action, 
two FBI agents were killed and five others 
wounded in Miami as they tried to ques- 
tion two bank robbery suspects who 
turned on them with an automatic and a 
shotgun. The casualties were the worst 
ever suffered by the FBI in a single 
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Sudden Exposure 
Lyndon LaRouche explains it all 
H‘ rimless glasses, thinning hair and 

off-the-rack gray suit make him look 
more like a middle-management bureau- 
crat than the leader of a paranoid political 
cult. But when Lyndon LaRouche opens 
his mouth, the conspiracy theories come 
tumbling out. In a rare public appearance 
last week at the National Press Club, 
LaRouche leveled a litany of accusations 
at the likes of White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan (for “drug-money launder- 
ing” while head of Merrill Lynch), former 
Ford Foundation President McGeorge 
Bundy (for financing the Weatherman 
radicals in the late 1960s), and even one 
Agnes Harrison, 60, a former president of 
the Leesburg, Va., garden club (for be- 
longing to a “highly organized nest” of 
Communist fellow travelers). 

Ignored by all but a tiny percentage of 
voters through three almost invisible tries 
for the White House, LaRouche has been 
reveling in his newfound notoriety since 
two of his followers won the Democratic 
nominations for Lieutenant Governor 
and secretary of state in the Illinois pri- 
mary. LaRouche, 63, a Communist before 
shifting to right-wing populism in the ear- | 
ly 1970s, thundered that the “forgotten 
majority” had selected him to “stick it to 
Washington.” Now that he was in the 
public eye, he gloated to reporters, “you 
can’t put the genie back in the bottle.” 

LaRouche evaded straight answers 
with accusations and complicated 
conspiracy theories. When an NBC 
reporter asked him to explain the 
finances that support his organization 
and his heavily guarded 170-acre estate 
near Leesburg, LaRouche shot back, “I 
can’t talk to a drug pusher like you.” 
What about his reputation 
for anti-Semitism? That, 
he explained, resulted 
from his linking of Jewish 
Gangster Meyer Lansky to 
Banker David Rockefeller, 
which in turn led to the 
Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, to fugitive 
Financier Robert Vesco 
and to a cocaine connec- 
tion that involved, among 
others, assorted Bulgarians 
and a former President 
of Colombia who was a 
close friend of former 
President Jimmy Carter’s, Clear? 

Not all the publicity is to LaRouche’s 
benefit. Since the LaRouchites’ win in II- 
linois, the Democratic Party is screening 
local candidates to weed out LaRouche 
followers. Moreover, continued exposure 
may sink his cult in a sea of ridicule. Said 
Wesley McCune, director of Washington- 
based Group Research Inc., which studies 
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Going public 











can prove that their violations are | incident.—By William R. Doerner. Reportedby | right-wing organizations: “Now every- 
“willful.” [ame Yang/Washington body can see just how crazy he is.” ry 
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Were building the highest 
quality American cars 
and trucks. 


Based on an average of owner-reported problems in a prior six (6) months 
in a 1985 survey of '81-’84 models designed and built in the U.S. 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 








Earline Boone, Norfolk Assembly Plant 


Bill Cornelison, St. I ouis Assembly Plant ‘ Alex Choma, Edison Assembly Plant 
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Earline, Alex and Bill are among thousands of Ford employees committed to producing quality products 


Thats what happens when 
you make Quality Job 1. 
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Ford + Lincoln: Mercury + Merkur « Ford Trucks: Ford Tractors 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
Ee a a TS 


When Trust Is Delegated 





The Commander in Chief phones his praise to the fleet after striking Libya last month 


t the Justice Department, a task force has been designing new legislation to 

ease the liability-insurance crisis, spurred on by what one of the drafters 
called “President Reagan’s 100% endorsement of our ideas.” Over at the Penta- 
gon, recommendations by the Packard commission to strengthen the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and tighten up military procurement are, in the words 
of an eager participant, “moving out.” He added, “The President endorsed 99% 
of our report. He’s committed to solving the problems.” 

At Treasury, Secretary James Baker is managing the dollar's decline in value 
against foreign currencies with virtually no kibitzing from the White House 
across the street. “The President trusts Jim,” shrugged a Treasury executive. Just 
a few blocks away at the beleaguered NASA a high official declared, “Without the 
President’s unshakable faith that we can still do the job in space we would have 
been destroyed by now.” Off in the Mediterranean on board ships and carriers of 
the Sixth Fleet, the words spoken by Reagan during last month’s Gulf of Sidra 
incident were like a surge of adrenaline. Talking of the fleet’s commander, Vice 
Admiral Frank Kelso, the President said, “The man knows what he’s doing. 
Let’s let him do the job.” The admiral and his men did just that, and a Pentagon 
officer added, “They'd do even more this week.” 

When Secretary of Education William Bennett proudly issued a distillation of 
research about teaching and learning titled What Works, he was panned by pro- 
fessional educators who said much of the pamphlet was “common sense.” Ben- 
nett hardly noticed. “The President loved it,” he said, then galloped off joyously, 
his briefcase stuffed with copies of What Works. (What does work: parents’ read- 
ing to young children, i homework.) 

Reagan’s trust in and loyalty to the people who work for him are now paying 
huge dividends. Every week Cabinet officers, agency heads, staff assistants, 
clerks and G.Ls, wherever they may be, take it on the chin for the chief and seem 
to love it. That trust almost more than any other thing may be the element that 
holds Reagan's Government together and keeps it on the march even as the Pres- 
ident’s power begins to wane in the second term. 

Washington’s Clark Clifford saw the same thing long ago when he served in 
Harry Truman’s White House. “President Truman had a deep and sincere loyal- 
ty to those working for him,” said Clifford. “He stood by them from first to last. 
In a few instances his confidence may have been held too long. But the morale 
and dedication of the others to him transcended everything else.” The same 
could be said of Reagan. 

The pollsters are now pondering the phenomenon of Reagan’s personal pop- 
ularity turning into a rare kind of trust that inspires millions of people all across 
the nation to take small actions to further the national cause, be it teaching a kid 
to read or standing up against street crime. 

Woodrow Wilson knew about that half a century ago. “The only strength that 
any man can boast of and be proud of is that great bodies of his fellow citizens trust 
him and are ready to follow him,” said Wilson. The venerated statesman Henry 
Stimson, who served as Secretary of State and twice as Secretary of War, also knew. 
“The only way to make a man trustworthy,” Stimson used to say, “ts to trust him.” 

It is doubtful that Reagan ever read Wilson or Stimson. But he surely sensed 
their idea. In his State of the Union address, in a passage too easily dismissed as 
political soft soap, Reagan said, “The American people brought us back—with 
quiet courage and common sense; with undying faith that in this nation under 
God the future will be ours.” Trust in, trust out. 


Out of Africa 


Stung by a Ghanaian smoothy 
















































eet John Ackah Blay-Miezah, native 

of Ghana, man of the world, a portly, 
elegant, globe-trotting charmer who 
seems to awe those who encounter him. 
““A very intelligent, cultured man,” 
gushed one American admirer. “He 
knows every opera and can recognize a 
symphony from just a couple of notes. He 
is a nationally ranked chess player. He 
speaks nine languages.” He is also, say au- 
thorities, a world-class swindler, 

Philadelphia’s newly elected district 
attorney, Ronald Castille, asserts that 
since 1972, Blay-Miezah and his Ameri- 
can “agent,” Robert Ellis, have swindled 
at least $18 million from about 300 inves- 
tors in the Philadelphia area for a nonex- 
istent Ghanaian trust fund. Says Castille: 
“It’s the biggest scam in the history of 
Philadelphia.” Adds Assistant D.A. Wil- 
liam Wolf: “What you had were some of 
the most successful and intelligent men 
and women in Philadelphia who bought a 
treasure map from con men.” Some 
sources say that Philadelphians were not 
the only suckers: the bogus trust may have 
taken in as much as $100 million from a 
nationwide network of investors. 

As the D.A. tells it, Blay-Miezah 
passed himself off as the sole beneficiary 
of a trust set up by deposed Ghanaian 
President Kwame Nkrumah, who died in 
Rumania in 1972. Gullible investors were 
told that the Oman Ghana Trust Fund, to 
be used for economic development in 
Ghana, had shadowy origins and was 
funded with billions of dollars in banks in 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein; the story 
was backed up with an account number 
and a vaguely worded letter from the 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 

There was one, er, problem, Blay- 
Miezah told his investors. To gain access 
to the money, he had to fulfill a number of 
complicated conditions that included pre- 
senting a specially numbered diplomatic 
passport to the banks and cutting deals 
with certain tribal chiefs. Outside funds 
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Ellis: U.S. “agent” for the Oman Ghana Trust 





In Philadelphia, the biggest scam ever. 
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were necessary to pay expenses incurred 
as Blay-Miezah wheeled and dealed to get 
to the mother lode. 

Most of the Philadelphia-area inves- 
tors were allegedly lured into the scheme 
by Blay-Miezah's partner Ellis, whom 
Castille describes as “a good talker, a hus- 
tler.” They were assured of a return of as 
much as 50 to | on their investments. At- 
torney Barry Ginsberg and a group of 
friends ended up dumping a total of $1.5 
million into the trust, and according to in- 
vestigators, an elderly widow invested 
$70,000, which amounted to her life sav- 
ings. Most investors did, however, realize 
that they were getting into a rather risky 
“Don’t feel sorry for these peo- 
ple,” says Richard Butera, a businessman 
who first dropped money in the Oman 
Ghana Trust Fund in 1972. “They knew 
what they were doing.” 

While Ellis was seeking out investors, 
Blay-Miezah was living overseas, having 
fled the US. in 1974 after he was charged 
with trying to cash $250,000 worth of sto- 
len cashier's checks. But the Ghanaian 
was always willing to greet his American 
benefactors at the posh offices or hotel 
suites he had set up with their money in 
London, Amsterdam and Accra. “I can’t 
live like a pauper,” he told one investor. “I 


have to impress my people.” 
A s the years went by, contributors start- 

ed asking when they were going to see 
the huge returns that had been promised. 
They were put off with a variety of clever 
excuses about the frequent change in Gha- 
naian governments and snags in getting 
the special passport. Finally, Attorney 
Ginsberg went to the D.A.’s office 

Ellis has been charged with 64 counts 
of theft and conspiracy, and if convicted, 
faces a maximum of 543 years in prison 
and fines of $985,000. Ellis told TIME last 
week that he first met Blay-Miezah in 1972 
when the Ghanaian was being held in a 
Pennsylvania prison after failing to pay a 
large bill at Philadelphia’s Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel. After Ellis assisted him in post- 
ing bond and paying off the hotel bill, Blay- 
Miezah promised to pay back his new 
friend “with considerable interest” and 
took him on as his partner in the trust deal. 
Ellis maintains that the trust is legitimate, 
saying, “I still have faith that the long-suf- 
fering investors will be compensated.” 

Meanwhile, back in Ghana, Blay- 
Miezah is in detention as government au- 
thorities investigate the sting. A loyal in- 
vestor, New Jersey Businessman Walter 
Hajduk, says he visited Blay-Miezah in a 
government compound, where the Gha- 
naian urged him to tell officials that, if set 
free for seven days, he could travel to Eu- 
rope and prove that the trust exists. If he 
failed, Blay-Miezah told the investor, the 
authorities could shoot him. Hajduk would 
like the Ghanaians to take Blay-Miezah 
up on his offer. Should Blay-Miezah prove 
to be a liar, says Hajduk. “I'll put the 
bullets in the chamber myself.” A number 
of other overeager investors may share 
that sentiment. ~By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/New York 








Telling Wrong from Rights 


A controversial chairman attacks programs for minority business 


larence Pendleton is hardly the first 
chairman of the US. Civil Rights 


| Commission to cause controversy, but he 


is the first to do so by attacking the civil 
rights programs. In 1984 Pendleton ridi- 
culed comparable worth—the effort to 
equate pay scales in different jobs—as 
“the looniest idea since Looney Tunes,” 
and he has denounced U.S. black leaders 
for marching toward a “political Jones- 
town” of Government welfare depen- 
dence. Pendleton’s fighting style has 
grown more visceral by the issue, so that 


| even some who agree with him think he 


has lost effectiveness. Commission Mem- 
ber John Bunzel, who usually votes in tan- 
dem with the chairman, recently urged 
him to resign. 





Reagan in 1982, vowed to continue trying 
to scuttle the program. He contends that 
set-asides add to federal procurement 
costs through reduced competition and 
reward firms that have not necessarily 
suffered from discrimination, Moreover, 
he says, they encourage the creation of 
dummy companies that are owned in 
name only by minorities or women. 
Pendleton should know, his critics re- 
ply. In 1977, Pendleton and two white 
business partners set up an industria! sup- 
ply firm in San Diego that unsuccessfully 
sought status as a minority vendor. “He is 
the last person in the world to talk about 
front companies,” said Democratic Con- 


gressman Parren Mitchell of Baltimore, 
author of one federal set-aside program 


WOVNG SINNEO 
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More visceral with each new issue: Pendleton in his office at the Civil Rights Commission 








“Tam against set-asides, period. The basic principles are offensive. Pr 


Last week Pendleton set off the loud- 
est uproar yet. On the basis of a commis- 
sion staff report, he proposed that the 
Federal Government suspend programs 
aiding businesses owned by women and 
minorities. Known as set-asides, the pro- 


| grams require federal agencies to earmark 


part of their spending for companies qual- 
ifying for the special treatment. Set-aside 
contracts now exceed $8.5 billion annual- 
ly. Like affirmative action programs, they 
are an ideological red flag to many con- 
servatives, who regard them as a form of 
reverse discrimination. ‘I am against set- 
asides, period,” says Pendleton. “The ba- 
sic principles are offensive.” 

Pendleton was quickly rebuffed on 
virtually every side. The White House an- 
nounced that Ronald Reagan continues 
to support set-asides. Congress, which has 
passed three such programs since 1977, 
seemed even less inclined to listen to the 
chairman's advice. Finally, the commis- 
sion itself voted 5 to 3 to order a rewrite of 
the report on which Pendleton based his 
recommendation. 

Pendleton, who was appointed by 
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Pendleton rejects the charge that the firm 
was a shell operation as “a lie.” 

The set-aside flap is only one aspect of 
Pendleton’s career in San Diego that is 
coming under increasing scrutiny. Pen- 
dleton left the San Diego Urban League, 
which he headed from 1975 to 1982, with 
a deficit of $179,000, and the league sued 
him to recover part of $9,990 that he is- 
sued to himself on his final day of work to 
cover unused vacation time. The matter 
was settled confidentially out of court 
in 1983 

Pendleton’s tenure as commission 
chairman has also raised a few eyebrows 
in Washington. The General Accounting 
Office disclosed to Congress that in the 
past three years Pendleton has claimed 
$188,000 in salary payments for his part- 
time job, reporting a total of 706 work- 
days—twice the time claimed by any oth- 
er current commissioner. If Pendleton 
does not run afoul of the commission for 
his views, he may still come to grief over 
his expenses. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washingten and 
Jon D. Hall/San Diego 
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1986 MercurySable. 
You’ve reshaped your thinking. 
Obviously, so have we. 


The new Mercury Sable 
is truly a Sweeping automotive 
advance. One that shows we've 
kept up with the times as much as 
you have. 

You see it in Sable's wind-slip- 
pery shape that moves through the 
air more efficiently than any other 
domestic four-door sedan. 

You see it in Sable’s dramatic 
new “laser” lightbar extending 


between the flush-mounted aero- 
dynamic headlamps. 

Sable has front-wheel drive, of 
course. And a 3.0-liter V-6 that's 
new right down to the dipstick. 

Inside, everyone will think of 
Sable as a driver's car. Except the 
passengers. Controls are posi- 
tioned right where your hands and 
feet would like them to be. Back- 
lighted instruments tell you just 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


about everything you ever wanted 
to know about a car's condition. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
Sable is a Mercury. And Mercury's 
commitment to quality isn'tjust 
something written on paper. It's 
built into the car. 

You're ready for a car that suits 
today and you, beautifully. And the 
car you're ready for is ready for you. 
The 1986 Mercury Sable. 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-822-9292 


NCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Gord > 


D MERCURY. The shape you want to be in. 











CALIFORNIA 


His Honor 
Dirty Harry 


Ronald Reagan, who knows a 
thing or two about landslides, 
telephoned from the White 
House to confess to the tri- 
umphant candidate that he 
was “envious of your margin 
of victory.” By a_ lopsided 
2,166 votes to 799, Actor 
Clint Eastwood, 55, had 
seized city hall in Carmel- 
by-the-Sea (pop. 4,800) with 
about as much authority as 
his famous movie detective 
Dirty Harry uses in seizing 
bad guys. Incumbent Char- 
lotte Townsend offered her 
concession about an hour af- 
ter the polls had closed. 
Although the new mayor 
promised to tackle Carmel’s 
No. | problem, tourist parking, 
he may first have to deal with 
the tourists, who are expected 
to jam city council meetings. 
“We'll encourage nonresidents 
to stay away,’ Eastwood 
quipped in his best tough-guy 
fashion. “Maybe with a two-by- 
four with a nail in the end of it.” 





From Victims 
To Victimizers 


The four youths who were 
shot while menacing Bern- 
hard Goetz on a New York 
City subway in December 
1984 gained nationwide at- 


Mayor-elect Eastwood gets good press in Carmel-by-the-Sea 
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tention as victims of a trig- 
ger-happy vigilante. Now 
they are attracting attention 
for another reason. Last week 
James Ramseur, 19, was con- 
victed of raping a woman in 
the Bronx last May; he faces 
a prison sentence of up to 25 
years. On the same day, a 
New York justice ordered 
Barry Allen, 20, to serve the 
remainder of a four-year term 
for robbery after Allen broke 
his parole by stealing a gold 
chain. Troy Canty, 20, was 
sentenced last June to 18 
months in a residential drug- 
treatment program after 
pleading guilty to petty theft. 
The fourth, Darrell Cabey, 
20, shot in the spine by Goetz 
and paralyzed, is confined to 
a wheelchair for life. 


STRIKES 


New Violence 
Ina Lost Cause 


“We're no longer talking about 
a labor dispute,” charged Po- 
lice Chief Donald Hoffman in 
Austin, Minn. “We're talking 
about an out-and-out riot.” 
He was referring to the worst 
outbreak of violence in the 
eight-month-old strike against 
George A. Hormel & Co., one 
of the nation’s largest meat- 
packers. Although operations 
resumed in January with non- 
union workers and the strike 
seemed increasingly futile, 
some 350 demonstrators last 
week tried to block access to 
the plant. When more than 100 











police tried to clear the way for 
workers, the clash erupted, 
with officers propelling tear 
gas and demonstrators spray- 
ing Mace. Eight policemen re- 
quired treatment for eye and 
head injuries, and 17 protest- 
ers, 11 from outside Minneso- 
ta, were arrested. 

Tensions died down by 
Saturday, when 2,500 union 
members and their supporters 
from around the nation joined 
the dwindling band of Austin 
strikers for a peaceful parade 
and rally in the small city (pop. 
23,000). The police kept out of 
sight as both the march and a 
subsequent rally went off with- 
out a violent incident. 


LOBBYISTS 


Leave It 
To Deaver 


For a man credited with bril- 
liantly managing Ronald Rea- 
gan’s public image, former 
White House Deputy Chief of 
Staff Michael K. Deaver is 
running into flak with his own 
Now a Washington lobbyist, 
Deaver is under investigation 


| for trading on Government 


contacts built up as an Admin- 
istration insider. Last week he 
got a boost from the President, 
who swore that Deaver “never 
put the arm on me.” 

Next day the Wail Street 
Journal disclosed that in 
March Deaver sounded out 
Fred Fielding, the departing 
White House counsel, about a 
job with Deaver’s firm. At the 











Perle: for six figures, history as fiction 


time, Fielding’s office hap- 
pened to be conducting an in- 
quiry into possible conflict-of- 
interest violations by Deaver 
Fielding was not interested in 
the job feeler, but he quickly 
withdrew from the probe 


BUREAUCRATS 


To the Highest 
Bidder, a Perle 


A bureaucratic battle over mis- 
sile throw-weights would not 
seem to be the stuff of which 
best sellers are made. But when 
the author is Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Richard Perle, 
the Administration’s outspoken 
hawk, some publishers are will- 
ing to take a chance. Perle 
wants to write a novel about his 
arms-control struggles with the 
more dovish former Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Burt, 
now the U.S. Ambassador to 
West Germany. Perle has circu- 
lated a five-page outline for his 
first work of fiction, and bid- 
ding for the book has reportedly 
passed $300,000 

The book auction also got a 
rise out of Georgia’s Sam 
Nunn, top Democrat on the 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Ethics laws ban federal 
Officials from using their office 
for private gain, and Nunn 
complained that Perle’s pro- 
posal was a convenient fiction 
designed to cash in on his Gov- 
ernment experience. Perle re- 
plied that he does not intend to 
begin writing or accept the 
money until he leaves office. 
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“There Will Be a Summit” 





Dobrynin’s parting visit puts U.S.-Soviet diplomacy back on course 


That was the conclusion of a 

White House official after a 
week of intensive U.S.-Soviet diplomacy. 
For the past four months, Washington 
and Moscow have moved further and fur- 
ther away from the tentative feelings of 
cooperation engendered by the “spirit of 
Geneva,” highlighted by the face-to-face 
meetings of Ronald Reagan and Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev in November. 
But last week, after a round of busy ses- 
sions in Washington, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union were edging toward another 
summit. Declared Secretary of State 
George Shultz: “It’s clear that both sides 


4 r he Soviets obviously intend 
; to come here this year.” 






























agreed that there should be a next meet- 
ing, in the U.S., that it should be success- 
ful, and something should come out of it.” 

That optimistic assessment stemmed 
from last week’s visit to Washington by 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin, who has 
just completed 24 years of service as Mos- 
cow's man in the capital and who now 
takes on a job asa senior foreign policy ad- 
viser to Gorbachev. In his talks with Rea- 
gan and other Administration officials, 
Dobrynin continued to refrain from set- 
ting an actual date for a summit. But he did 
bring word that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Edward Shevardnadze was prepared to 
come to Washington for talks with Shultz 
on May 14 and 15 to lay the groundwork 


for a summit conference later this year. 
Dobrynin assured the President that while 
Gorbachev was setting no “preconditions” 
for the meeting, the Kremlin wanted to 
know ahead of time—presumably by prior 
agreement—what could be accomplished. 
The US. reply: fair enough. At his press 
conference the following evening, Presi- 
dent Reagan sidestepped questions about 
recent Soviet criticism of his policies. 
“We're trying to go forward,” he main- 
tained. “We're planning for a summit 
here.” As part of his ritual of leave-taking, 
Dobrynin presented Reagan with an elec- 
tric samovar for making tea and nine blue- 
and-white porcelain figurines. More im- 
portant, he gave the Presidenta letter from 
Gorbachev in which the Soviet leader ex- 
pressed his desire for “concrete agree- 
ments” at the next summit and said that he 
was “still serious about maintaining the di- 
alogue” begun at Geneva. 

Dobrynin last week spelled out the 
Kremlin’s current views in a series of 
three meetings: a 90-minute breakfast 
Monday with Shultz and National Securi- 
ty Adviser John Poindexter, a 75-minute 
session Tuesday in the Oval Office with 
the President and his top aides and a fol- 
low-up discussion with Shultz on Wednes- 
day. Dobrynin described Soviet “confu- 
sion” over U.S. motives toward the Soviet 
Union, citing nuclear tests, Administra- 
tion efforts to reduce the number of Soviet 
diplomats at the United Nations and U.S. 
maneuvers in the Black Sea, American of- 
ficials, in turn, expressed “confusion” 
over such Soviet activities as supplying 
surface-to-air missiles to Libya and 
stepped-up attacks in Afghanistan. Each 
side complained that the other was stall- 
ing on arms negotiations, and then agreed 
that there was a “reason to re-engage.” 

In the Soviet appeal for “practical re- 
sults,” Dobrynin recalled his own exten- 
sive experience in summitry. The meeting 
of Dwight Eisenhower and Nikita Khru- 
shchev in the U.S. in 1959, as well as the 
subsequent summit talks between Khru- 
shchev and John Kennedy in Vienna, 
were “disastrous,” said Dobrynin, because 
both sessions had been inadequately pre- 
pared. By contrast, he continued, the sum- 
mit meetings during the ‘70s, involving 
Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford and Jimmy 
Carter, had been essentially successful be- 
cause they were well planned and the out- 
comes known in advance. Thus, accord- 
ing to a senior US. official, considerable 
time last week “was spent on making sure 
that both sides understood which items 


Mustration for TIME by Eugene Minaesco 








we would go to work on and how we 
would proceed toward a summit.” 

The two sides agreed to return to the 
“quiet diplomacy” that characterized the 
preparations for Geneva. That means an 
avoidance of provocative public state- 
ments that have become common in re- 
cent weeks and, instead, a reliance on 
communications through the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington and the U.S. embas- 
sy in Moscow. Until a replacement for 
Dobrynin is named, Shultz will deal with 
the Soviet chargé d'affaires, Oleg Sokolov, 
an experienced diplomat who was also a 
key player at Geneva. After the Shevard- 
nadze visit in mid-May, Shultz will proba- 
bly return the call in Moscow by late June 
These meetings, in the words ofone senior 
US. official, are intended “to force a sense 
of deadlines on everyone.” 

Dobrynin emphasized two long- 
standing Soviet concerns: nuclear testing 
and intermediate-range missiles. Both 
sides believe it is possible to reach some 
kind of interim agreement to reduce the 
Soviet and U.S. missile arsenals in Eu- 
rope. On nuclear testing, however, the 
Reagan Administration is in no mood to 
compromise. Says Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger: “If we are to depend on 
the reliability of our nuclear stockpile, 
then we must test.”’ Partly because of mid- 
term congressional elections and partly 
because of the complexity of the subjects 
that need to be clarified before a meeting, 
a summit will probably not be held until 
late November or early December. “Later 
rather than earlier seems to be the best 
bet,” predicts one U.S. official. “But there 
will be a 1986 summit.” 








hultz described the Dobrynin talks 

as “very substantive and construc- 

tive.” His aides felt the Soviet visitor 

had taken the right steps toward re- 
storing some of the momentum that has 
been lost since Geneva. On the other hand, 
US. officials regard the present diplomatic 
process as fragile. Apart from the question 
of whether progress on vital issues is really 
possible, there is the fact that the U.S. must 
decide shortly on whether to continue to 
abide by the restraints on nuclear arsenals 
imposed by the unratified SALT I agree- 
ment. A new Trident submarine, equipped 
with 24 ballistic missiles, is scheduled to be- 
gin sea trials on May 20. The vessel's entry 
into the US. arsenal would mean going 
over the ceilings set by the treaty. As Rea- 
gan reiterated in his midweek press confer- 
| ence, no decision on the question of limits 
has yet been made. The battle will be joined 
this week by the National Security Council, 
which is scheduled to debate the options 
Top Pentagon officials, mindful of alleged 
Soviet violations of the treaty, are lobbying 
hard to break through SALT II's numerical 
ceilings. One argument: that the forced de- 
commissioning of two existing American 
submarines would be an unnecessary waste 
of the nation’s resources. 

The State Department, for its part, is 
convinced that it would be “politically di- 
sastrous” for the U.S. to violate the numeri- 
cal limits set by SALT II. To do so, Shultz ar- 
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gues, would outrage America’s friends, 
alienate domestic public opinion, under- 
mine current arms negotiations and possi- 
bly even derail the summit. He hopes to en- 
list the support of US. allies at the Tokyo 
economic summit in May, before President 
Reagan reaches a final decision 

Another possible impediment to a pro- 
ductive Reagan-Gorbachev meeting was 
the Administration’s decision to go ahead 
with an underground nuclear test in Neva- 
da last week after a two-day delay that had 
been caused by bad weather. The Soviet 
Union, which had adopted a self-imposed 
moratorium on nuclear testing last August, 
denounced the U.S. action and said that the 
USS.R. too would resume testing. The So- 
viet news agency TASS described the U.S. 
test, which was code-named Mighty Oak, 
as a “dangerous destabilizing step” and an 
indication that the Reagan Administration 
“is still chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of mili- 
tary superiority.” 

In Washington, reaction to the test of 
the relatively small device of less than 20 
kilotons, designed to assess the effect of a 
nuclear explosion on missile warheads 
and components, split largely along party 
lines. Senator John Warner, the Virginia 
Republican, supported the continuation 








Johanna McGeary /Washington 


| Escorted by Reagan, the Ambassador leaves the White House after Oval Office meeting 


of testing. Democratic Senator Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts declared that 
the Administration was “squandering one 
of the best opportunities in many years to 
achieve a comprehensive test-ban treaty.” 
At the Nevada test site, almost 100 pro- 
testers from Greenpeace, the internation- 
al environmental and antinuclear organi- 
zation, were arrested in the course of the 
week. Whatever else the detonation may 
have accomplished, it demonstrated to 
Gorbachev that the U.S. is not prepared 
to concede anything on the testing issue. 
Nonetheless, both the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union seemed committed to proceed- 
ing toward a summit later this year. The 
Soviets continued to express disappoint- 
ment over the lack of progress on central 
arms-control issues. But Dobrynin’s mes- 
sages last week, both literal and atmo- 
spheric, will make it difficult for Gorba- 


| chev to back out without considerable 


provocation. What remains to be seen is 
whether the Reagan Administration’s pol- 
icy of challenging the Soviets directly and 
in places like Libya and Nicaragua will 
force concessions or lead to another stale- 
mate over the summit. —By WilliamE. Smith. 
Reported by James 0. Jackson/Moscow and 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


Facing a Double-Barreled Gun 


Arich kingdom’s problems from falling revenues and rising threats 


he two F-15 fighters thundered down 

the runway of King Abdul Aziz Air 
Base and rose steeply into the skies above 
the gulf. The flashy maneuver, conducted 
last week for visiting American Vice 
President George Bush, displayed the im- 
pressive might of a Saudi Arabian air 
force that has been largely trained and 
equipped by the US. Yet the show of 
strength was also a reminder of the dan- 
gers that confront Saudi Arabia, a fabu- 
lously wealthy kingdom that sits atop the 
largest proven oil reserves on earth. 
Faced with plunging revenues at home 
and increasingly ominous military threats 








Bush and Planning Minister Nazer confer daring a working 


week when an Iranian helicopter gunship 
fired a missile into a Saudi oil tanker in 
gulf waters, leaving four crewmen missing 
and seven wounded. 

The threat posed by Iran has led the 
Reagan Administration to propose selling 
the Saudis $354 million worth of air and 
sea missiles. The White House last week 
sent formal notice of the sale to Congress, 
and now faces an uphill battle to head off 
expected disapproval of the deal. For his 
part, Bush last week stressed Washing- 
ton’s commitment to Saudi Arabia during 
his eight-day tour of the gulf region. The 
Vice President repeated the Administra- 
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desert tent 


lunch in a traditional 





The Vice President voiced concerns about a shifting balance of power in the region. 


abroad, the Saudis are passing through 
anxious times. Declared King Fahd ibn 
Abdul Aziz last month in a nationwide 
address: “We are surrounded by the most 
critical conditions we have ever faced.” 
Indeed, the Saudis find themselves 
staring at a double-barreled gun. While 
their policies caused the drop in oil prices 
from $28 per bbl. to $10 per bbl. over the 
past six months, that decline has cut deep- 
ly into the kingdom’s revenues. Com- 
pounding its woes has been the continued 
collapse of a building boom that trans- 
formed the desert nation (pop. 6 million) 
into a land of superhighways, high-rise of- 
fices and shopping malls. At the same 
time, recent successes of Iran in its war 
against Iraq (see following story) have 
made the security-conscious Saudis ex- 
tremely nervous. By invading Iraq’s Fao 
Peninsula last February, the Iranians es- 
tablished a menacing threat to Saudi Ara- 
bia and its equally vulnerable gulf neigh- 
bors. The danger was underscored last 


tion’s determination to maintain the free 
movement of oil and proclaimed that the 
US. does “not want to see Iranian expan- 
sion result in a change in the balance of 
power in this area.” 

So frightened are the Saudis of for- 
eign intrusion that they have embarked 
on a substantial military buildup. 
Growing concerns about the safety of 
its oil fields have led the kingdom to 
boost defense outlays every year since 
the Iran-Iraq war started in 1980. Allo- 
cations for defense and internal security 
are now Riyadh’s largest single expen- 
diture. They totaled $17.7 billion last 
year and represented nearly a third of 
all government spending. 

That is a heavy burden for even so 
rich a country as Saudi Arabia, especially 
since its great wealth has begun to shrink. 
From a peak of $113 billion in 1981, Saudi 
oil earnings dropped to $28 billion last 
year. Uncertainty over petroleum prices 
and revenues prompted Fahd last month 
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to take the unprecedented step of post- 
poning approval of the country’s new 
budget until summer. To the Saudis, ac- 
customed to decision making by royal de- 
cree, the delay was a sign of indecision 
and uncertainty at the country’s highest 
political level. 

But Fahd clearly plans to keep the 
Saudi welfare state intact. He pledged last 
month to continue free education and 
medical care for all citizens and to main- 
tain generous subsidies for such services 
as transportation, communications and 
electric power. Says Planning Minister 
Hisham Nazer: “The government is com- 
mitted to providing every Saudi citizen 
with a minimum standard of living. But 
once he is healthy and educated, it is the 
individual’s responsibility to improve his 
condition.” 

Most Saudis owe their prosperity to 
the vast amounts of money the govern- 
ment has poured into development pro- 
jects over the past decade. While some of 
these, like the $3.4 billion international 
airport at the capital city of Riyadh, are 
attractive and useful, others seem des- 
tined for white elephanthood. One 1,800- 
acre complex dubbed the “diplomatic 
quarter” features a lavish sports club com- 
plete with a wave machine that creates 
surf in a vast swimming pool. Though the 
club is intended to house 7,000 diplomats 
and their families, skeptics question 
whether it will attract a third that 
number. 


he government has found many ways 

to spend money. To ensure ample sup- 
plies of grain, Riyadh has paid growers 
six times the world price for their output. 
But since the kingdom consumes only 
about half the nearly 2 million tons that 
farmers produce annually, Saudi Arabia 
has a grain glut. Efforts to raise livestock 
have been troubled. The Saudi Arabian 
Agriculture and Dairy Co., which opened 
in 1980, managed to breed 15,000 cows 
over the following five years. But the $100 
million total cost was so great that the 
firm had to refinance its debts. 

The Saudis are placing their hopes for 
industrial growth in showcase projects 
like Jubail, a $20 billion new city that 
rises like a shimmering mirage above the 
turquoise waters of the gulf. Mile after 
mile of silver pipes snake across the sands 
at Jubail, and block after block of beige- 
colored bungalows fill its residential sec- 
tor. From Jubail’s plants come chemicals 
and fertilizers as well as iron, aluminum 
and steel. Planners expect the community 
to grow from the 30,000 residential work- 
ers it now houses to 300,000 by the year 
2000. 

The Saudis’ proposed purchase of U.S. 
missiles is the latest in a long line of con- 
troversial American deals. The kingdom 
bought 60 F-15 jets in 1978. When the 
Reagan Administration took office in 
1981, it overrode strong congressional op- 
position and approved the purchase of 
five surveillance aircraft equipped with | 
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Airborne Warning and Control Systems. 
The first of them is scheduled to arrive 
this June. Congress blocked an order 
for an additional 48 F-15s last year, fore- 
ing the Saudis to turn to British and Euro- 
pean jets. Now Riyadh views its mis- 
sile request as a litmus test of American 
support. 

To enhance its security on the ground, 
the kingdom has fashioned a force called 
Peninsular Shield with its five partners in 
the Gulf Cooperation Council. Together 
with Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and 
the United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia 
has assembled a 5,000-man force sta- 
tioned in King Khalid Military City near 
the border with Kuwait. Built in typically 
opulent Saudi style, the complex can hold 
70,000 troops. But its ability to withstand 
attack is questionable at best. Says one 
military analyst: “If the Iranians were not 
distracted by Iraq, the odds would be 
heavily in Iran’s favor to 
overwhelm the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council.” 

Another source of con- 
cern is the stalemated effort 
to reach a Middle East peace 
between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. Fahd remains a 
staunch backer of Yasser 
Arafat and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization as 
the sole spokesmen for the 
Palestinian people. Despite 
the collapse of oil prices, the 
Saudis continue to provide 
hefty financial support to 
several other Arab states 
and the PL.O. At their 
meeting last week, the King 
and Vice President Bush 
agreed on the need for sta- 
bility in the region, but they 
differed on how to promote 
an Arab-Israeli peace. 

Domestically, the ruling House of 
Saud faces some rising discontent from a 
middle class that remains shut out of po- 
litical power. In what remains a largely 
feudal society with a complex system of 
consensus building, the technocrats and 
businessmen who emerged during the 
boom years lack modern forums in which 
to vent their views sufficiently. Many 
young Saudis, particularly those educated 
in the West, are increasingly frustrated by 
their elders’ refusal to allow them any 
governmental voice. 

While some segments of the middle 
class chafe under their restrictions, the 
kingdom's religious leaders constantly 
call for closer adherence to puritanical Is- 
lamic rules. Many of their strictures are 
directed at women. One recent decree 
banned them from riding alone in taxis or 
hotel limousines. In Riyadh and Jidda, 
black-robed women must board buses 
through the back door and sit separately 
from men. In some parts of the kingdom, 
a husband can divorce a wife simply by 
repeating “I divorce thee” three times. 

But many women are striving to push 
their way into the 1980s. A growing num- 
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and some run businesses and 
are entering professions and 
occupations in which they 
work side by side with men. 
At King Saud University, fe- 
male students still attend 
classes on a separate campus 
and listen to lectures from 
male professors over closed- 
circuit TV. But beneath their 
veiled garments, many are 
outfitted in tight skirts, spike 
heels and snug-fitting tops 
and resemble nothing so 
much as Brooke Shields 
look-alikes. The coeds are 
becoming more aggressive at 
the dating game. They bring 
photos of their brothers and 
cousins to school to ex- 
change with their classmates 
and provide telephone num- 
bers when interest is shown. 

Despite its myriad problems, the 
House of Saud remains firmly entrenched 
and popular. In a kingdom in which 5,000 
princes have a vested interest in preserv- 
ing the political system, the chances of 
major change seem remote. Nonetheless, 








The capital city of Riyadh confronts harsh realities after the end of the petroboom 
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Fahd is sometimes criticized as indecisive 
and too subservient to religious authori- 
ties. The health of the 64-year-old King, a 
diabetic who craves sweets, smokes ciga- 
rettes and is overweight, is a matter of 
concern. So is the condition of Crown 
Prince Abdullah, 62, the first in line of 
succession, who is reportedly scheduled to 
have coronary-bypass surgery. 

Many Saudis view the end of the oil 
boom as a return to quieter and perhaps 
even better times. The sudden great 
wealth created social tensions that should 
be relieved in a less affluent period. “Those 
times before were not normal,” says one 
Saudi businessman. “They were not real.” 
A longtime British resident offers a similar 
perspective: “Patterns of life are tradition- 
al here, and the entire fabric still fits very 
well together. The system has been in 
place for 200 years, and people feel very 
comfortable with their government and 
their religion. What alternative has been 
offered?” Yet that may be too simple. 
While the Saudis clearly will not swallow 
all foreign ways whole, they are just as 
clearly a country in transition from feudal 
to modern times. By John Greenwald. | 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Riyadh 














ber are refusing to wear a veil in public, | A decade of rapid growth has dotted the landscape with superhighways and modern towers. 
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Saddam Hussein's soldiers man tanks north of Fao 


THE GULF 





Standoff in a Wasteland 





Khomeini'’s troops hold an edge in a bitter, bloody struggle 


The war between Iran and Iraq has 
dragged on for 54% years, claimed an esti- 
mated 350,000 to 400,000 lives, and caused 
badly frayed nerves in the region. Two 
months ago, thousands of Iranian troops 
stormed across the Shatt al Arab, the long- 
disputed waterway that lies between the two 
countries, and established a toehold in 
Iraq's Fao Peninsula, a desolate strip of 
land that juts into the Persian Gulf. De- 
spite superior firepower, Iraqi forces have 
been unable to dislodge the Iranians. The 
Fao beachhead was established just as fall- 
ing oil prices threatened to starve both Iran's 
and Iraq's military and civilian economies. 
The protracted battle for Fao could prove to 
be a critical turning point in the war. TIME 
Correspondent Barry Hillenbrand traveled 
to the front and sent this report: 


f logic prevailed, Fao would be award- 

ed not to the winner but to the loser of 
the struggle for this wet, muddy waste- 
land. Heavy trucks carrying Iraqi soldiers 
and supplies to the front rumble over 
roads running along levees, above the 
marshy terrain approaching Fao. The 
Iranians, using flat-bottomed boats with 
powerful outboard engines, roar across 
the blue-green waters of the gulf to deliver 
ammunition and reinforcements, who 
bring the latest exhortations of the Aya- 
tullah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

The front is five to six miles wide. Ira- 
nian troops are dug in around a massive 
evaporator system used for making salt. It 
is a complex network of ponds, retainer 
walls and narrow approaches that is well 
suited for Iranian defenses. Iraq's Soviet- 
made tanks are unable to advance along 
the narrow roads and soft levees leading 
to the town. When tanks do get into posi- 
tion, they are badly exposed and easily 
crippled by fire from Iranian rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades. Should the Iraqis succeed 
in driving the Iranians out of the salt 
evaporator, notes a Western military ob- 
server, “they will have to fight in the ruins 
of Fao.” Once an Iraqi oil-exporting ter- 
minal in the gulf, the town is now a collec- 
tion of bombed-out buildings that serve as 
perfect cover for the Iranians. 

At times, the war appears to be waged 








with hydraulics rather than firepower. 
The Iranians flood the low areas to bog 
down Iraqi tanks and heavy equipment. 
The Iraqis use earthmoving vehicles and 
hundreds of dump trucks to fill in the sog- 
gy earth. Despite sustained Iraqi artillery 
barrages, the Iranians have been aided by 
heavy rains, which have made it impossi- 
ble for the Iraqi air force to home in on 
their positions. 

Until the assault on Fao, the Iraqis 
seemed to be in control of the military sit- 
uation. Says one Western ambassador: 
“We used to ask how long the Iraqis could 
sustain such costly victories. Now we 
wonder how long they can sustain such 
costly defeats.” Nonetheless, the Iraqi 
command seems to have regained its 
composure since the first weeks of the Ira- 
nian onslaught. They are well prepared 
for a long-predicted Iranian offensive 
through the Hawazia marshes that flank 
the highway north of Basra, which is just 
50 miles from Fao. Defensive earthworks 
have been built along the road, with ma- 
chine-gun nests and tank positions placed 
every 500 yards. The Iraqi brass is deter- 
mined not to be diverted from retaking 
the Fao Peninsula. Declares Defense 
Minister General Adnan Khairallah, 
brother-in-law of President Saddam Hus- 
sein: “I can assure you we will do so with 
the least possible casualties.” 

So far, the fighting at Fao has high- 
lighted basic differences between the two 





lraqi laborer prays near a rocket launcher 
Caught in a “medieval war of kings.” 





prisoners of war 

armies. Iranian soldiers are fearless under 
fire. Judging by their corpses, they seem 
older than the children Khomeini sent to 
the front to die en masse in 1984. They are 
also apparently better trained, well 
equipped with light arms and grenade 
launchers and ever ready to sacrifice 
themselves. A reliable estimate puts 
Iran’s losses over the past two months at 
30,000 to 40,000, compared with 10,000 
for Iraq. The Iraqi army relies on modern 
armored weaponry and aircraft to harass 
the Iranians while reducing the risk to its 
own combatants. Day after day, Iraqi 
rockets, artillery shells, mortar rounds 
and Soviet-made Frog-7 surface-to-sur- 
face missiles pound the invaders. “Iraq,” 
says one Western observer, “has every ad- 
vantage but enthusiasm for the fight.” 

The pinch of the war and the glutted 
oil market is felt in both Iran and Iraq. 
The Tehran government has been forced 
to reduce imports for heavy industry, un- 
leashing a general economic depression 
and an unemployment rate of at least 
15%. Despite the hardship on civilians, 
war spending remains the top priority. In 
Iraq, revenues from oil exports have 
plummeted by as much as 50%. The 
Baghdad government once managed to fi- 
nance economic development as well as 
its military campaign by drawing on $35 
billion in foreign-exchange reserves, 
mostly from oil. But that is no longer the 
case. Iraq’s hard-currency earnings have 
long since been depleted, and creditors 
have become impatient. 

Still, Iraqi soldiers will continue to get 
the best of everything. Their saviors are 
likely to be Baghdad's neighboring Arab 
friends. In spite of diminished oil reve- 
nues, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are not 
prepared to risk the security of the gulf by 
letting the military resistance to Iran col- 
lapse. Both countries are expected to ante 
up millions of dollars in the coming 
months to pay for arms and matériel for 
the Iraqis. 

Some observers, however, argue that 
the drawn-out conflict is sustained solely 
by the murderous rivalry between Sad- 
dam Hussein and the Ayatullah Khomei- 
ni. Says a Western ambassador in Bagh- 
dad: “What’s central to the question is 
Saddam and Khomeini. Nothing else 
counts. It’s like a medieval war of kings.” 
For the moment, Saddam Hussein is inca- 
pable of ending the war, and Khomeini is | 
unwilling to stop it. a 
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PAKISTAN 
Warm Welcome 
An exiled daughter returns 


he homecoming could not have got off 

to a more auspicious start. Returning 
to Pakistan after two years of self-im- 
posed exile in London, the daughter of the 
country’s last elected Prime Minister ar- 
rived in ancient Lahore, the home of the 
Punjabis, who dominate the military and 
bureaucratic elite that rules Pakistan. The 
political risk paid handsome dividends. 
Benazir Bhutto, 32, was greeted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of frenzied supporters, 
who enveloped her motorcade and staged 
a daylong demonstration that was the 
largest display in memory of discontent 
with the military government of President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. “Zia is a dog,” 
chanted the demonstrators again and 
again. “We love Benazir.” 

The crowds were so tightly packed 
that it took 9% hours for the Bhutto mo- 
torcade to travel the eight miles from the 
airport to the site of a rally in Lahore. 
There Bhutto, wearing the red, black and 
green colors of her Pakistan People’s Par- 
ty (P.P.P.), demanded “free and fair” elec- 
tions well before national balloting that is 
scheduled to take place in 1990, and pre- 
dicted a “peaceful revolution” otherwise. 
“After seeing this meeting,” Bhutto told a 
cheering throng of more than 200,000 
people, “another Marcos will be fleeing 
this country.” 

Her dramatic return last week was 
made possible by Zia’s decision last Dec. 
30 to suspend martial law for the first time 
in 8% years. Zia took power in a 1977 
coup d’état that overthrew Benazir’s fa- 
ther Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Two years later, 
he allowed the elder Bhutto to be hanged 
in connection with an alleged murder plot 
against a political rival. Last year Zia en- 
gineered the first steps toward a new Pa- 
kistani democracy by allowing long- 
promised parliamentary elections, though 
he banned political parties. After martial 
law was lifted, he turned over many gov- 
ernment functions to a civilian council led 
by Prime Minister Mohammed Khan 
Junejo. 

Zia now remains firmly in control 
as President, but has allowed political 
parties to renew their activities. Indeed, 
last week the Punjab provincial govern- 
ment posted thousands of police near 
the P.P.P.’s motorcade and rally sites to 
make sure there would be no embar- 
rassing incidents. The beefed-up securi- 
ty, however, did not prevent an appar- 
ently deranged retired army officer from 
bursting into a house where he thought 
Bhutto was staying, claiming that he 
wanted to marry her. “Just a simple le- 
gal ceremony will do,” he told reporters. 
Bhutto hinted that the man might have 
been an assassin. 

In the next four weeks. before Paki- 
stanis begin to observe Ramadan, the Is- 
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A jubilant Bhutto on the road In Lahore 
“Another Marcos will be fleeing.” 


lamic month of fasting, Bhutto and her 
party plan regular mass rallies that some 
P.P-P. leaders hope will spark what they 
call “street politics”—marches, riots and 
general strikes that might cause enough 
chaos to force Zia to call early elections. If 
the Lahore rally accurately reflected Zia’s 
low popularity, the government may be in 
for a rough time. 

But the parallel Bhutto has drawn be- 
tween Zia and former Philippine Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos is wide of the 
mark. Corruption is widespread in Paki- 
stan, to be sure, but Zia himself is viewed 
as a personally honest and religious lead- 
er. The general commands respect, if not 
admiration, from many Pakistanis, and 
has been able to sustain healthy growth in 
the country’s economy. Last week his 
backers sought to blunt the effect of Bhut- 
to’s return by awarding some political fa- 
vors. Prime Minister Junejo and Punjab 
Chief Minister Nawaz Sharif announced 
that, effective immediately, new land 
would be granted to rural tenants and ur- 
ban squatters and the price of cooking oil 
would be reduced. 

Nonetheless, if Benazir Bhutto and 
the P.P.P. are able to mount large and 
fervent demonstrations against Zia, the 
Pakistani establishment is going to feel 
the pressure. In the nearly five years 
Bhutto remained in the country following 
her father’s execution, Zia responded to 
her challenges by simply throwing her in 
jail or placing her under house arrest. This 
time the President is clearly trying to 
avoid resorting to such authoritarian 
measures. “I will rule this country from 
my grave,” predicted the charismatic 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto before going to 
the gallows. Last week, at least, his 
daughter seemed determined to prove 
him right. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro/Lahore 








At the Brink 


Once more, a coalition crisis 


rom the moment of its formation 19 

months ago, Israel’s coalition govern- 
ment seemed ominously fragile. The care- 
fully crafted alliance called for Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres of the moderate 
Labor Party to rule for 25 months and 
then switch places with Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, head of the rightist Li- 
kud bloc, for another 25 months. Last 
week an outbreak of name-calling and po- 
litical pique showed just how delicate that 
arrangement could be by propelling the 
government into its latest crisis. 

The trouble began two weeks ago, 
when outspoken Finance Minister Yitz- 
hak Moda’i, a Likud member, blasted 
Peres in newspaper interviews, Moda’i, 
who holds degrees in engineering, eco- 
nomics and law, said Peres deserves no 
credit for bringing Israel’s runaway infia- 
tion under control because the Prime 
Minister “knows nothing of economics 
and is by nature a man who gives in.” Mo- 
da’i later called Peres “the flying Prime 
Minister” because of his many trips 
abroad, and accused Labor ministers of 
“cynical fraud” for bailing out businesses 
owned by Histadrut, the Israeli trade- 
union confederation. 

Infuriated by the charges, Peres last 
week sought to fire Moda’i, thus trigger- 
ing a bitter standoff. Shamir, who is 
scheduled to become Prime Minister in 
October under the coalition agreement, 
blocked Moda’i’s dismissal and accused 
Peres of seeking to scuttle the political ac- 
cord. When Moda’i of- 
fered to resign Wednes- 
day, Likud ministers 
closed ranks. If Moda’i 
goes, Shamir vowed, “all 
Likud will go too, and 
Peres should know that 
in contemplating sack- 
ing Moda’i, he is in 
fact bringing down this 
government.” 

To avert a collapse, 
coalition leaders devised 
a complex face-saving 
formula. Under it, Shamir and Moda’i 
would swap jobs, with Shamir taking over 
the finance portfolio and Moda’i becom- 
ing Foreign Minister. The assignments 
would last until next fall, when Shamir 
becomes Prime Minister. Moda’i could 
then return to the Finance Ministry. 

At week’s end, however, the compro- 
mise threatened to unravel. Peres refused 
to sanction Moda’i’s resumption of the fi- 
nance post and again threatened to fire 
him, perhaps at a Sunday Cabinet meet- 
ing. That raised anew the specter of a gov- 
ernment-toppling Likud walkout. But un- 
der Israel’s parliamentary rules, the 
Likud would have to observe a 48-hour 
waiting period before taking action. = 
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NICARAGUA 


World 


Conversion of a Timely Kind 





ome Americans see Nicaragua 

drenched in a dangerous sea of red. 
Others view the country as bathed in a bril- 
liant aureoke of white light. Forget gray. 
Much as in the debate that polarized 
Americans during the war in Viet Nam, 
cool heads and dispassionate judgments 
seldom prevail in a discussion of U.S.-Nic- 
araguan relations. The Sandinistas are ei- 
ther hard-core Communists with a cruelly 
totalitarian agenda or committed revolu- 
tionaries with a uniquely Latin American 
vision of the future. The U.S.-backed con- 








Pa ac ed eee me 
| Rebel forces march at a training camp 


tras, on the other hand, are either brave 
freedom fighters or treacherous mercenar- 
ies. WARNING: entry into the debate may 
be hazardous to your reputation 

No one knows that better than Robert 
Leiken, 47,a Central American analyst at 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in Washington. For years he 
toiled anorymously on the intellectual | 
left, pursuing liberal causes and scholarly 
studies. While working at a succession of | 
jobs, including posts at some prestigious | 
think tanks in Mexico City and Washing- 
ton, Leiken produced papers on Soviet 
strategies in Latin America, His work, 
however, rarely received much public no- 
tice. In early 1984 he edited a collection of | 
essays called Central America: Anatomy of | 
a Conflict, which took the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to task for promoting con- 
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A libera! analyst fans controversy with his pro-contra views 


BHSY ABEBL 





Me 


Robert Leiken gives an unexpected message 


frontation rather than negotiation in Cen- 
tral America. It aroused notice among 
Democratic Congressmen who opposed 
Reagan’s policies, but Leiken’s reputation 
remained limited mainly to the special- 
ized world of Latin American policy. 

Then came the deluge. In October 
1984 Leiken (rhymes with bacon) pub- 
lished an article in the New Republic ti- 
tled “Nicaragua’s Untold Stories.” It was 
a searing indictment of the Managua re- 
gime that accused the Sandinistas of re- 
pression, corruption, political manipula- 
tion and fealty to Moscow. 

The idea that a well-respected liberal 
analyst would launch such a strong attack 
on the Sandinistas caused considerable 
stir in Washington. Leiken’s apparent 
conversion was seen by the entrenched 
left as a betrayal and by Reaganites as a 
vindication of their long-held views. Most 
important, many Democrats who had re- 
lied on Leiken’s analyses began to recon- 
sider their Sandinista sympathies. Senator 
Edward Kennedy had the article read 
into the Congressional Record. Suddenly, 
Leiken became as controversial as Nica- 
ragua itself, 

Since then, Leiken has assessed the 
Sandinista issue in other articles, includ- 
ing two pieces in the New York Review of 
Books. After two trips this year to Nicara- 


| gua, the most recent with Democratic 


Congressman Les Aspin of Wisconsin, he 
has changed his assessment of the contras. 
He argues that while the rebels were ini- 
tially a small mercenary force made up of 
supporters of ousted Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, they have, as a result of 
widespread disenchantment with the 
Sandinistas, grown into a diverse army of 
20,000 that is now a popularly based van- 
guard for a widespread and growing re- 














bellion. Most scholars in the field reject 
Leiken’s assessment, but he argues that 
popular perception of the contras in both 
the U.S. and the cities of Nicaragua has 
not yet registered this change because the 
rebels have failed to embrace “democratic 
leadership.” 

Leiken says his conversion was not of 
the light-blinding sort experienced by St. 
Paul on the road to Damascus. Rather, he 
claims, it was based on numerous trips to 
Nicaragua, during which the true nature 
of the Sandinista regime gradually be- 
came apparent even as his study of the 
contras convinced him of their potential. 
The changes in the Nicaraguan situation, 
he feels, have not been adequately report- 
ed by the U.S. and international press. 

The analyst is now urging the contras 








URRACA—SYOGMA 


The Sandinistas inaugurate a new battalion 


to shed their “CIA-imposed leadership.” 
He says that it is resented by the combat 
troops, considered “hostile to democracy” 
and is damaging to the unity of the vari- 
ous contra factions. He believes that if the 
contras unite under a common political 
banner, with such respected democrats as 
Arturo Cruz and Alfonso Robelo at the 
top, Nicaraguans and Americans will 
support the rebels as a legitimate demo- 
cratic resistance force. 

If his condemnations of the contra 
leadership do not please White House of- 
ficials, his calls for “military pressure” to 
force the Sandinistas to the bargaining ta- 
ble do. Thus Leiken has been accused of 
being a mouthpiece for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Yet he has condemned Rea- 
gan’s failure to forge a bipartisan consen- 
sus. “I think the Administration has 
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chosen to divide the country rather than 
unite it by using inflated, hyperbolic rhet- 
oric,” he says. “The struggle within the 
elite in the U.S. has taken precedence 
over what’s going on in Nicaragua.” 

The charge that he is a turncoat par- 
ticularly rankles Leiken, who still consid- 
ers himself a member of the left. His cre- 
dentials are impeccable. In the 1960s he 
joined the ban-the-Bomb movement and 
agitated against the Viet Nam War. In 
1975, briefly interrupting an eight-year 
period of work and study in Mexico, he 
weighed in with the pro-busing factions in 
Boston. “No one is going to force me out 
of the left,”” Leiken vows. “They may call 
me a defector and an impostor, but 
they’re not going to force me to change 
the things that I believe.” 

Many liberal scholars and journalists 
have come down hard on their former 
ally. Alexander Cockburn has charged in 
the Nation that Leiken’s writings are 
packed with “calumnies and falsehoods.” 
Kevin Kelley of the Guardian, a small 
radical newspaper in New York, fumed in 
an article that “Leiken has clearly per- 
fected a political formula that appeals to 
neoliberal publications.” Leiken has been 
called a press agent for various contra 
leaders, and his willingness to testify 
before congressional committees has 
brought charges of opportunism. Even 
analysts who respect Leiken’s knowledge 
of Nicaragua are disturbed by his strong 
advocacy posture. Says Peter Bell, presi- 
dent of the Edna McConnell Clark Foun- 


dation in New York City: “I don’t believe 
that anyone who presents himself as an 
analyst ought to be as involved as he is in 
a partisan way.” 


eiken has vocal supporters. Mark Fal- 

coff of the conservative American En- 
terprise Institute in Washington defends 
Leiken’s analysis and argues that his col- 
league is attacked because he has deviated 
from the leftist line popular among aca- 
demics. Others who know Central America 
well defend Leiken, if not always his point 
of view. “Bob probably knows more about 
Nicaragua than any other non-Nicara- 
guan,” says Nina Shea of the New York- 
based International League for Human 
Rights. “He’s tireless in his pursuit of 
the facts and lets the chips fall where 
they may.” 

Whatever others think of him, there 
is no denying that Leiken is, as Elliott 
Abrams, the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, puts it, “an 
important player.” This week the House 
of Representatives reconsiders the Rea- 
gan Administration’s contra aid package. 
If it is passed, the White House will owe a 
measure of thanks to Leiken. Through his 
testimony on the Hill and his published 
arguments, he has played a significant 
role in developing the compromise bill 
that was passed three weeks ago by the 
Senate. The Reagan Administration 
hopes that this bill will be similarly palat- 
able to Republicans and Democrats in 
the House. —By/Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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“There Is Deep, Deep Opposition” 


After Robert Leiken returned last week from a five-day trip to Nicaragua with 
Les Aspin, a Democratic Congressman from Wisconsin, he spoke with TIME White 
House Correspondent Barrett Seaman. Excerpts from his remarks. 


On the Sandinistas. It is now clear to me that from the beginning the over- 
whelming majority of this group was not just Marxist-Leninist but strongly pro- 
Soviet and particularly pro-Cuban. In the contra camps we visited, they used the 
term engafio, which means “we were tricked, we were hoaxed.” The Sandinistas 
have not only lost popular support, I think they are detested by the population. 


On contra support within Nicaragua. I have gone to a number of towns in Nica- 
ragua where I have found that the youth are simply not there. I ask their parents 
where they've gone, and they say they've gone off to join the contras. We stopped 
at a breadline in Managua. There were about 250 people. We asked them how 
long they had been there. About three hours. Had they had breadlines like this 
before the Sandinistas? No, just in the past two years. We asked who was respon- 
sible, and finally one woman said, “Come on, tell the truth: the Sandinistas are 
responsible.” And everyone said, “That's right.” It is very, very clear there is 
deep, deep opposition to the Sandinistas. 


On the size of the contra force. Despite their shortcomings, the contras are an 
authentic army of Nicaraguans, mainly peasants, fighting for their liberty 
against a repressive tyranny supported and maintained in power by the Soviet 
Union. The contras are many times larger than the Sandinistas ever were. If you 
put the major leftist insurgencies in Latin America together, they still wouldn't 
add up to as many as the contras. 


On why the contras need U.S. support. They're facing a military machine that, 
after the Cubans, is the most sophisticated and best trained in Latin America, far 
and away the biggest in Central America. You need people, but you've also got to 
have equipment. Another way of looking at it is that it’s stunning that they've 
done as well as they have in the face ofa very sophisticated state security system. 
There’s a morale factor too. They feel the other side has got a superpower com- 
mitted to it, whereas the U.S. is ambivalent. 


On contra reform. Right now, the Nicaraguan Democratic Force [F.D.N., the 
largest contra army] and United Nicaraguan Opposition [the main contra politi- 
cal organization] are a little bit like the tail wagging the dog. The military has to 
become subordinate to U.N.O. It’s also important that the military be represent- 
ed, so it’s not just a bunch of politicians running the army. There is also a need for 
unity with other groups. One reason for the success of the Sandinistas is that 
they’ve been fighting a one-front war. 

Reform is most important in the F.D.N., which has been accused of human 
rights violations. Reform would have a very practical military and diplomatic ef- 
fect on a lot of Nicaraguans who left the country. These are middle- and working- 
class people who have expressed a desire to fight but who are afraid that the 
ED.N. would create another dictatorship. Beyond Nicaragua, if the contras were 
acceptable to Latin Americans, then the Latin Americans would stop using Cen- 
tral America as their way to express anger at the U.S. 


On the Roman Catholic Church. The church has been a traditional refuge for na- 
tional patriotic sentiment in Nicaragua, but it is now in deep trouble. The Sandi- 
nistas have taken over their welfare office and shut down their radio and press. 


On a possible U.S. invasion. It would be an enormous historical mistake. It 
would completely polarize the U.S. It would set back the American image in Lat- 
in America and in Europe. But I don’t think the Sandinistas would put up the 
kind of resistance most people think. This idea that we're getting dragged into a 
military situation that can’t be won is based too much on historical analogies. It’s 
understandable; the U.S. went through a real trauma over Viet Nam. 


On the analogy to Viet Nam. More and more, my sense is the Nicaraguans feel 
that the outside imperialist powers are the Soviet Union and Cuba. This is a pop- 
ular struggle, but the people are on the U.S. side this time. Plus you've got rugged 
terrain, and you've got countries on two borders that supply sanctuaries. Finally, 
the geopolitical situation is favorable to the US. It’s the Soviets who have long 
logistical lines, not us. I think the contras have a chance of winning if we have a 
stable, bipartisan policy of support. 
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TRUE TESTS OF 2157 CENTURY 
TECHNOLOGY: TODAY’S BUITIPS, 
BANGS AND BURGLARS. 


At General Motors we're putting technology to 
the test, pushing it as far into the future 

as it can go, designing transportation to take you 
into the 21st century. But first we have to help 
you over the obstacles you run into now. Like 
bumpy roacs and potholes, shopping carts and 
car thieves. just a few of the simple realities 

of everyday driving. So we've come up with 
ways to use tomorrow’s technology to meet 
some of your needs today. We're using advanced 
computer systems, revolutionary materials, 
sophisticated testing and state-of-the-art 
electronics to make your new GM cars even safer, 
more durabe and more reliable. At GM we're 
ona course for the future, but we're still dedicated 
to getting you down today’s roads 
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THE GM ODYSSEY: 
SCIENCE NOT FICTION 
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1, ELECTROMAGNETIC COMPATIBILITY TESTING. By simulating 
electromagnetic interference from broadcast signals, power 
transmission lines and lightning. these tests improve the reliability 
of vehicle electronic systems. 
’ = 2. VEHICLE ANTI-THEFT SYSTEM. A coded resistor in the Corvette 
ss J Y aa : ignition key is the heart of a system that slows down a would-be 
car thief 20 to 30 minutes—time a thief doesn't have 
LEAN MACHINE. A 125-m.p.g. concept vehicle with an 
aerodynamic aluminum body and an innovative three-wheel . 
suspension that allows the driver to lean it into turns 
_ 4. PLASTIC BODY PANELS. The lightweight. non-rusting skin on 
4 some cars “gives” slightly on impact. helping to protect cars from : 
dents. dings, stones and other realities of everyday driving ¥ Cte 
5. COMPUTER-SIMULATED CRASH TESTING. Computer modeling 
in the earliest stages of passenger-compartment design helps 
gather information on crashworthiness, so safety is built in, not 
just added on. 
6. LITEFLEX* SPRINGS. Fiberglass springs produced by General 
Motors are stronger. lighter. rustproof and up to five times more 
durable than steel 
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FRANCE 


Quick Off the 
Blocks 


Less than a month after its nar- 
row victory in national elec- 
tions, France’s new center- 
rightist coalition led by Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac began 
last week to reshape the coun- 
try’s economy. First it managed 
to wring out of the European 
Community an agreement to 
devalue the franc by the equiva- 
lent of 6% against the West 
German mark. Then the new 
Prime Minister announced that 
he would denationalize up to 57 
banks and companies, many of 
which had been nationalized 
before the Socialists came to 
power five years ago. 

Though Chirac’s program 
was passed by 292 votes to 285, 
its success is by no means as- 
sured. Socialist President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, with whom 
Chirac shares power, has al- 
ready indicated that he will 
Oppose any attempt to dena- 
tionalize companies taken over 
before 1981. 


Kidnaping of a 
Guinness 


A Toyota sedan drew up to the 
hillside Dublin mansion of 
John Guinness, a local banker 
related to the celebrated clan 
of brewers. After ringing the 
doorbell, three hooded men, 








Politicians in action: Chirac announces his plan. . . 





brandishing guns, forced their 
way into the house and began 
ransacking it for valuables. 
Then they started to make off 


| with Guinness’s daughter Gil- 


lian, 23, before acceding to the 
request of her mother Jennifer 
that they take her instead. As 
the hoods left, they demanded 
a $2.6 million ransom. 
Suspicion immediately fell 
upon members of the Irish Re- 
publican Army, which has 
staged numerous similar kid- 
napings. The somewhat ama- 
teurish nature of the crime, 
however, could suggest the 
work of common criminals. By 
week’s end no word had been 
heard from the abductors. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Baring All 
In Parliament 


One month before national 
elections, the listless Dutch 
Liberal Party seems likely to 
lose perhaps a third of its 36 
seats in the 150-seat parlia- 
ment. Its troubles only in- 
creased when this month’s 
Dutch edition of Playboy hit 
the newsstands. The magazine 
showed two Liberal Party offi- 
cials partying very liberally in- 
deed. One shot shows Party 
Secretary Arnoud Cevaal, 37, 
sitting on one of the classic 
green benches inside the 
stately parliamentary assem- 
bly hall in the Hague. But Ce- 
vaal’s mind is clearly not on af- 
fairs of state, since his hand is 
busy exploring the bared be- 


...Dutch colleagues confer closely . . . 





hind of Lorette Welter, 30, per- 
sonal assistant to a Liberal 
member of parliament. In the 
pages that follow, Cevaal and 
Welter are shown showering, 
bubble-bathing and sleeping 
together in the altogether. 
When an affronted parliamen- 
tary chairman demanded an 


| explanation, the gladhanding 


lovers turned suddenly cool 
Welter said that she merely 
wished “to give politics a ro- 
mantic flavor.”’ Cevaal, assert- 
ing, somewhat needlessly per- 
haps, that the couple had 
“nothing to hide,” said that 
they had volunteered to pose, 
without charging a fee, in or- 
der to show that “politicians 
are human too.” Unimpressed 
by those explanations, the Lib- 
erals last week decided to fire 
both of its exposed members. 


BRITAIN 


‘Big Boost 


For Labor 


Although London’s Fulham is 
one of the smallest election dis- 
tricts in Britain, last week's by- 
election there was hailed by 
many as the most important of 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's seven years in pow- 
er. With unemployment in 
Fulham running at 13%, and 
many people outraged by a re- 
cent government decision to 
increase pensions by only 55¢ 
a week, the Conservatives 
seemed likely to take a beating 
Few were surprised, therefore, 
when Labor's Nick Raynsford 














... and Raynsford takes Fulham 


won the seat handily. It was 
Labor’s most impressive by- 
election victory since Thatcher 
first came to power. 
Despite the defeat, 
Conservatives were relieved 
that they got to find that 
Thatcher's recent problems 
had not done more damage. 
They ended up with 35% 
of the vote, well ahead of the 
Social Democrat-Liberal alli- 
ance, which pulled in just 19%. 


the 


INDIA 


A Surprise 


Birthday Treat 





The bearded and bejeaned 
character sipping a drink at a 
bar in the coastal resort area of 
Goa looked like just another 
tourist. So too did the man who 
greeted him cheerily, “Hello, 
Charles. How are you?” The 
drinker reached for his revolver, 
and his interlocutor fell upon 
him and announced his arrest. 
Thus did Inspector Madhukar 
Zende, an ace Bombay detec- 
tive, seize Charles Sobhraj, the 
international criminal who 
three weeks earlier had escaped 
from New Delhi's maximum- 
security Tihar Central Jail by 
slipping his guards drugged 
candies during a mock birthday 
party. 

In returning Sobhraj to 
justice last week, Zende, who 
had caught the suspected mur- 
derer in 1972, served a kind of 
poetic justice. The day Sobhraj 
was arrested was the fugitive’s 
birthday. 


ee ____| |e 
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Fighting the Biotech Wars 





Gene splicers struggle to get their first live products down on the farm 


n Farmer Kevin Main’s farrowing 

barn near Altona, IIl., the newborn 

piglets lay on their sides, their tiny feet 
paddling frantically in the air. A day later 
they were dead. “It was not a pleasant 
thing,” Main recalls. “We lost over a hun- 
dred.” Main’s 480-swine herd had been 
hit by pseudorabies, a disease caused by a 
herpes virus that attacks the central ner- 
vous system of pigs, sheep, cat- 
tle and other animals. Nearly 
always fatal in young pigs, it 
causes symptoms ranging from 
disoriented wandering to skin 
lesions to convulsions, and can 
lead to reproductive failure in 
animals that survive. About 
10% of the nation’s 54 million 
swine are currently infected 
with the virus, agriculture offi- 
cials say, and the cost to the 
pork industry runs as high as 
$60 million a year. 

Last week Main and other 
farmers were perplexed when 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under attack by critics, 
halted the sale of Omnivac- 
PRY, a new genetically en- 
gineered viral vaccine that 
immunizes swine against pseu- 
dorabies and may be the first 
of a whole generation of better 
animal vaccines. Main had 
participated in a field test of 
the vaccine last year by allow- 
ing 250 of his piglets to 
be inoculated. None of them 
or of others involved in the test 
contracted the disease, and in 
January the USDA licensed 
Biologics Corp., a vaccine 
manufacturer in Omaha, to put Omnivac 
on the market. “It seems to be safe,” says 
Main. “I don’t know what all the commo- 
tion is about.” 

The dustup was stirred by Jeremy Rif- 
kin, a Washington-based gadfly and an im- 
placable foe of genetic engineering (see 
box), who filed a petition with the USDA de- 
manding suspension of Biologics’ license. 
In issuing that license, Rifkin charged, the 
department had not only failed to follow 
federal guidelines for releasing live, geneti- 
cally altered organisms into the environ- 
ment but also neglected to conduct an envi- 
ronmental assessment of the risks involved. 
Stung by the petition and aware of Rifkin’s 
uncanny success in obtaining court injunc- 
tions to back his demands, the USDA beat a 
hasty retreat. Bert Hawkins, administrator 
of the department’s animal and plant 
health inspection service, conceded that 
the USDA did not “document” its environ- 
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mental analysis because “we felt the prod- 
uct was not significantly different from 
products already on the market. In fact, it 
was a safer product. But we should have 
documented it for the public perception.” 
That process, he said, should take only two 
weeks, after which the suspension would be 
lifted. 

Rifkin objected. That the assessment 


Saul Kit, below, redesigned the virus in swine 
vaccine being injected by Veterinarian Saline 


could be done after licensing and in two 
weeks was “ridiculous,” he said. “You 
can’t now put together a hurried little pa- 
per and call it an environmental assess- 
ment. That’s what you call cheating.” 
Rifkin’s victory, however temporary, 
was still more bad news for the biotech- 
nology industry, which has been stymied 
in its efforts to field test and market agri- 
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| letion of an entire gene” that weakened 





cultural products containing genetically 
engineered live organisms. The defeats 
have been caused by a maze of confusing 
Government regulations, harassing legal 
actions and in some cases the industry’s 
own blunders. Only last month, for exam- 
ple, the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy fined Advanced Genetic Sciences 
$20,000 and suspended its permit to field 
test a preparation called Frost- | 
ban, which contains re-engi- 
neered bacteria designed to re- 
tard the formation of frost on 
plants. The agency charged 
that the Oakland firm misrep- 
resented data and violated the 
national pesticide-control law 
by conducting outdoor tests 
without a permit. (EPA officials 
had been alerted by newspaper 
stories initiated by the indefat- 
igable Rifkin.) 

Overblown press _ stories 
and Rifkin’s rhetoric about the 
two cases have raised the spec- 
ter of re-engineered microbes 
escaping into the environment 
with dire consequences. But 
most scientists are convinced 
that neither the Biologics viral 
vaccine nor the A.G:S. bacte- 
ria pose any threat to man, 
beast or plant. 





AVHS ENMiEY 





vaccines | 


Like earlier 
against pseudorabies, Biolo- 


gics’ Omnivac consists of pseu- 
dorabies viruses altered to pre- 
vent them from _ causing 
disease but still capable of trig- 
gering production of the anti- 
bodies that make swine im- 
mune, While the viruses in 
other vaccines are rendered harmless by 
conventional methods, the Omnivac vi- 
ruses are altered by recombinant-DNA 
techniques—in other words, by genetic 
engineering, or gene splicing. Saul Kit, 
the Baylor University biochemical virolo- 
gist who redesigned the virus, points out 
that existing pseudorabies vaccines, 
which raise no alarms, have also been 
produced by what is really a form of ge- 
netic engineering. One older vaccine, he 
explains, was developed by growing the 
pseudorabies virus in chick cells for tens 
of thousands of generations. In the pro- 
cess, significant genetic changes occurred 
in small numbers of the virus. “The most 
important of these,” he says, “was the de- 


the virus and made it suitable for a vac- 
cine, What Kit has done by recombinant- 
DNA technology is to further disarm 
the virus by removing part of another 
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Frost on a strawberry plant 


gene that codes for an enzyme needed by 
the virus to reproduce. 

Says Veterinarian Roger Saline, who 
supervised the test of Omnivac on Kevin 
Main’s piglets: “I think they chose the 
wrong product to attack. The deletion 
work rendered the vaccine less virulent 
and less able to reproduce.” 

For A.G:S. executives, the suspension 
of their permit to field test Frostban 
marked still another in a series of frustrat- 
ing delays. As long ago as 1982, the com- 
pany began partly financing the research 
efforts of Steven Lindow and Nickolas 
Panopoulos, plant pathologists at the 
University of California, Berkeley, who 
were attempting to engineer bacteria that 
would inhibit the formation of frost on 
plants. Their long-range goals: to extend 
the growing season and reduce crop dam- 
age caused by unseasonal frosts, which 
costs U.S. farmers at least $1.5 billion 
every year. 


he Berkeley team had focused its ef- 
T forts on the bacterium Pseudomonas 

syringae, which lives on the leaves of 
many plants and actually promotes the 
formation of frost. As the temperature 
drops below 32° F, specks of protein pro- 
duced by the bacteria act as nuclei for the 
growth of ice crystals (see chart). Without 
the bacteria and their protein particles, 
plants can briefly sustain temperatures as 
low as 25° F before the dew turns to frost. 
The solution seemed simple enough: from 
2% to 5% of the bacteria in nature lack the 
ability to manufacture the protein. Iflarge 
numbers of the microbes could be de- 
prived of that capability, the frost threat 
could be eased. 

Lindow and Panopoulos proceeded to 
expose large numbers of P. syringae to 
chemicals, and were able to impair in 
some of them the gene that orders produc- 
tion of the protein. When these altered 
microbes were sprayed on plants in green- 
houses and open fields, they seemed to re- 
tard the formation of frost. Equally im- 
portant, they apparently did not spread or 
do any harm, and most gradually died out 
Their release into the open went unno- 
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ticed—or at least unchallenged—because 
they had been altered by conventional 
laboratory methods. 

Still, the Berkeley team was not satis- 
fied with its hit-and-miss method of creat- 
ing frost-inhibiting bacteria, and set about 
producing them by gene-splicing tech- 
niques. For meaningful experiments, 
enough of the bacteria had to be sprayed 
on test plants to overwhelm the natural 
variety. But the release into the environ- 
ment of any genetically engineered mi- 
crobes in those days required the nod of 
the National Institutes of Health recom- 
binant-DNA committee,“ which in 1983 
approved the Berkeley scientists’ proposal 
to conduct their test at a tiny potato patch 
near the city of Tulelake in Northern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Enter Jeremy Rifkin, who with sever- 
al allies filed suit in a federal court. charg- 
ing that NIH, in granting its approval, had 
failed to prepare environmental-impact 
statements. At hearings conducted by 
Federal Judge John Sirica, Rifkin and a 
few scientists who supported his view 
pointed to the troubles caused in the U.S. 
by the introduction of foreign organisms 





*Under current, overlapping regulations, frost-in- 
hibiting bacteria are considered microbial pesticides 
and must be approved by the EPA for field testing or 
use. Gene-spliced animal biologics and plants re- 
quire USDA clearance; human and animal drugs 
need Food and Drug Administration approval 





HOW BACTERIA CAUSE FROST 


live on many plants. 


2. When temperature 
drops below freezing, a 
protein on the bacterial 
membrane acts as the — 
nucleus for an ice crystal. 










fluid in the plant 


4. Through recombi- 
nant DNA techniques, 
part of the ice gene is > 
removed from 
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freezes 
and the cells are crushed. 


HOW GENE SPLICING PREVENTS IT _ 


can withstand temperature 
down to 25'fora short time, 7... 


like the Japanese beetle and the gypsy 
moth. They warned that re-engineered P. 
syringae might also cause trouble. For ex- 
ample, they said, the altered bacteria 
might multiply and spread, perhaps even 
change the climate by retarding the for- 
mation of ice crystals in the atmosphere. 
Lindow and Panopoulos undermined that 
argument by pointing out that naturally 
occurring frost-inhibiting bacteria show 
no such inclination. 

Still, Rifkin won the day. In May 1984 
Judge Sirica issued an injunction against 
the Tulelake test on the ground that NIH 
had not followed the required procedure 
in granting its approval. 

While that ruling was being appealed, 
A.GS. was proceeding on its own. Late in 
1984 it applied to the EPA for a permit to 
test Frostban on a strawberry patch in 
Monterey County, Calif.; last November 
the agency granted A.G.S. permission to 
spray some 8 trillion altered bacteria onto 
the field. But unknown to the EPA, the fi- 
nancially struggling company had already 
conducted outdoor tests of Frostban. 

In the course of the safety testing, 
A.GS. earlier this year had injected the 
frost-inhibiting bacteria into 48 fruit and 
nut trees. The company failed to report that 
the trees were not in a contained area but 
were growing in the open on the roof of its 
Oakland building. A.G:S. also neglected to 
tell the EPA that cankers (apparently caused 
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by other organisms) had developed on some 
of the trees at the injection site. The EPA’s 
subsequent penalties against A.G.S. were 
the first such actions it has taken against a 
biotechnology company. “We're sending a 
message,” said Steven Schatzow, an EPA of- 
ficial. “This is a new technology that evokes 
great public concern. People who play this 
game had better be careful.” Rifkin was 
elated. “Tt’s a much tougher stand than we 
thought EPA would take.” 

Even before this gaffe, A.G.S. had 
been running into trouble at its proposed 
test site in Monterey County. The compa- 
ny had made little effort to educate the lo- 
cal citizenry about details of the test and 
refused to reveal the exact site. Fear fed 
on rumor, and in February officials im- 
posed a 45-day ban on any spraying of 
Frostban; in March they renewed the ban. 
Said Sam Karas, chairman of the county 
board of supervisors: “I could not in good 
conscience allow A.G:S. to test in Monte- 
rey County.” 

Other biotech researchers and com- 
panies may benefit from the sad experi- 
ence of A.G.S. Lindow and Panopoulos, 
now hoping to win approval for their po- 
tato field test at Tulelake by May, have 
given a series of lectures about their proj- 
ect before local farmers to allay any fears. 





Officials of Calgene, a biotechnology firm | its story to anyone who will listen. “We've 


based in Davis, Calif., that plans to grow 
genetically engineered, herbicide-resis- 
tant tobacco plants, have talked frankly 
about its work to community officials and 
growers near the proposed test site. 


St. Louis-based industry giant, 
A Monsanto, has taken special care to 
pave the way for a test it hopes to 
conduct as early as May at its research 
farm in nearby St. Charles County. Mon- 
santo scientists have singled out a strain of 
the common soil bacterium Pseudomonas 
Aluorescens that lives on the roots of corn 
plants. Using gene-splicing techniques, 
they have endowed it with a gene from 
another bacterium that produces a pro- 
tein deadly to certain insects. Laboratory 
experiments have already shown that 
when seed corn is coated with the engi- 
neered P. fluorescens, the microbe colo- 
nizes the roots of the growing plants and 
with its toxic protein kills off the cut- 
worms that feed on corn-plant roots. 
After five years of development and 
1,400 pages of data submitted to the EPA, 
the company is convinced that the doc- 
tored soil bacteria pose danger only to the 
cutworm. It has petitioned for a field test of 
the bacteria-coated seed corn and is telling 





got really concrete data that address legiti- 
mate concerns,” says Monsanto's Robert 
Kaufman, director of crop protection and 
improvement. “We've tried to be open 
about it.” The St. Charles County commis- 
sioners, state legislators and 150 area 
farmers have been treated to a tour of the 
proposed test plot, and local residents were 
invited to question Monsanto officials at a 
meeting in a nearby motor inn. Kaufman 
even gave a speech at a banquet sponsored 
by a farm booster club. “I feel like I’m al- 
most a preacher,” he says. 

Monsanto officials, like others in the in- 
dustry, are concerned that overregulation 
could stifle many of the young, struggling 
biotechnology companies and suggest that 
there isa limit to the patience of larger firms. 
“If we can’t make these tests in a reasonable 
period of time,” says Howard Schneider- 
man, Monsanto's senior vice president for 
research and development, “I’m going to 
give up and just not doit. Ifsomeone is going 
to worry about a tomato plant that will de- 
vour New York City or a microbial pesti- 
cide that will develop into plague, I can’tjus- 
tify spending millions of dollars a year on 
products I can’t test.” — By Leon Jaroff. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 














The Peripatetic Crusader 


he scourge of the gene splicers and Government regula- 

tory agencies works out of a cluttered three-room office 
in downtown Washington. His pretentiously named Foun- 
dation on Economic Trends—cited without further explana- 
tion in nearly every story about the biotechnology industry— 
consists solely of him, an assistant and a part-time secretary. 
“We have one lawyer,” boasts Jeremy Rifkin, “but he does 
his own typing.” Yet Rifkin, 41, has more than compensated 
for his lack of manpower by using his fertile imagination, 
boundless energy and shrewd tactics to tie the biotechnology 
industry in knots. Even the General Ac- 
counting Office is impressed; it concluded in 
a report last month that the Agriculture De- 
partment has been slow to act on biotechnol- 
ogy because of “anxiety” over Rifkin’s legal 
blitzkrieg. Says Jon Lash, a Vermont envi- 
ronmental official: “I’ve always been amazed 
at how he’s been able to do it.” 

If any common threads run through Rif- 
kin’s peripatetic career, they are energy and 
anti-Establishment fervor. As an economics 
major at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
was an outspoken critic of the Viet Nam 
War. In the 1970s he founded and led the 
Peoples Bicentennial Commission in efforts 
to finance “revolutionary alternatives” to the 
1976 Bicentennial celebration, which he con- 
sidered to be too commercialized. By 1977 
Rifkin had become embroiled in the growing 
controversy over the new recombinant-DNA 
technology and was ready to hit full stride. In 
his book Who Should Play God, published 
that year, he naively expressed concern that 


in a “handful of years” scientists would be Activist Jeremy Rifkin 








able to create “new plants, new animals, and new forms of 
human and post-human beings.” The same year, he led a 
group of protesters who disrupted a National Academy of 
Sciences forum on the risks and benefits of DNA research by 
chanting, “We will not be cloned!” and waving a banner 
reading NO PATENTS ON LIFE. 

Perhaps the best insight into Rifkin’s complex mind and 
motivations appears in his 1983 work Algeny, a book that 
presents a creationist-like view of Darwin and makes it clear 
that Rifkin disapproves of tampering with the genes of any 
of God’s creatures—from viruses to man. In Algeny, Biologist 
Stephen Jay Gould charged in a 1985 review, Rifkin “uses 
every debater’s trick in the book to mischaracterize and triv- 
ialize his opposition, and to place his own du- 
bious claims in a rosy light.” The book, 
Gould concludes, is “a cleverly constructed 
tract of anti-intellectual propaganda mas- 
querading as scholarship.” 

Rifkin remains unfazed by unrelenting 
criticism from the scientific community. In 
fact, he has used his considerable powers of 
persuasion to enlist a few prominent re- 
searchers in his crusade. In 1983, for exam- 
ple, he talked two Nobel laureates and other 
scientists into signing a declaration urging 
Congress to ban any genetic engineering of 
human sperm and egg cells, despite the fact 
that such a ban would halt research aimed at 
eliminating genetic diseases like sickle- cell 
anemia and Down’s syndrome. 

Yet even Rifkin’s critics concede that 
some good can come from his tactics. Says 
Biologics Executive Mike Bartkoski, still 
smarting over the ban on his company’s vac- 
cine: “We've been trying to get name recog- 
nition. Now, suddenly, because of Jeremy 
Rifkin, everyone knows of Biologics.” 


SnOUS TENDS —TiewaS 
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The International Treasure Hunt 


Churning up complexities in the chase for the Marcos wealth 


ne of Ferdinand Marcos’ newest pos- 
sessions is a hefty volume called The 
Litigation Book. He consults it frequently, 
for it contains materials on the many law- 
suits in which the Philippines’ ex-Presi- 
dent is embroiled. Prepared by Anderson, 


| Hibey, Nauheim & Blair, the Washington 





law firm that is directing Marcos’ legal 
defense in the U.S., the book is very much 
a work in progress and is carefully updat- 
ed every day. Last week’s events should 
merit quite an entry. 

In testimony before a 
House Asian and Pacific af- 
fairs subcommittee, two New 
York City real estate execu- 
tives told how they helped 
Marcos and his wife Imelda 
secretly acquire New York 
real estate. Faced with prose- 
cution for contempt of Con- 
gress if they kept silent, Jo- 
seph and Ralph Bernstein 
described the complicated 
dealings of the Philippine first 
family, who allegedly hold 
three office buildings and an 
enclosed, multistory shopping 
mall in Manhattan, estimated 
to be worth some $350 mil- 
lion. Joseph Bernstein even 
recalled joining Mrs. Marcos 
on a midnight drive to a Wall 
Street building, where she 
went to gaze in admiration at 
her possession. “She was kind of proud of 
it,” he said. 

Apparently not proud enough to sign 
her name to the deed, however, a fact that 
has been causing no end of difficulty for 
Philippine government lawyers. The 
Bernstein testimony, accompanied by a 
chart, was a major boost to the effort to 
trace ownership through the layers of 
dummy companies. Explaining a typical 
deal, Joseph Bernstein told how he 
helped create a_ holding 
company in the Nether- 
lands Antilles that was it- 
self held by three firms in 
Panama, the stock of 
which had no identified 
owner. 

For the squads of Phil- 
ippine lawyers preparing 
cases on three continents, 
stripping away the finan- 
cial camouflage that dis- 
guises the Marcos empire 
is just one part of what in- 
ternational law scholars 
agree will be an extraordi- 
narily complicated legal 
battle. Marcos’ attorneys 
have counted 15 lawsuits 
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A thicket of corporate screens 


in the US., most of them the result 
of a full-court press by Manila. In 
addition to the New York properties, 
the government of Corazon Aquino has 
laid claim to two residences in New 
Jersey and $50 million in Texas real 
estate. The Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines has sued to recover the crates of 
gold and $1.5 million in freshly minted 
pesos that Marcos took with him to Ha- 
waii in February. In what is potentially 
the most lucrative development of all, 





Joseph and Ralph Bernstein before the House subcommittee 
Stripping away the financial camouflage is just the first step. 


Switzerland three weeks ago took the un- 
precedented step of putting a temporary 
freeze on bank accounts in which some 
Philippine officials believe Marcos 
stashed as much as $3 billion. 

The Philippines “good government” 
commission has a basic strategy for trying 
to retrieve Marcos’ wealth in the US.: get 
American courts to freeze the disputed 
assets, then adjudicate ownership in the 
Philippines to prove that they were im- 

, Properly acquired. The 

= judgments of the Philip- 
pine courts would then be 
presented to American 
courts, which would be 
asked to order the transfer 
of the property to the Phil- 
ippine government “It’s 
traditional legal practice 
for foreign judgments to be 
given effect in this coun- 
try,’ contends Severina 
Rivera, a Washington- 
based attorney for the 
commission. 

But to be enforced by 
US. courts, foreign judg- 
ments must be shown to be 
the result of fair proceed- 





ings. One thing that means is giving the 
defendant a meaningful chance to be 
heard. With Marcos unlikely to return, 
says Harvard Law Professor Abram 
Chayes, the Aquino government must 
take care to “give him as much opportu- 
nity as possible to present his case.” 
For instance, says Chayes, it might con- 
sider appointing a neutral tribunal of law- 
yers or judges to take testimony from 
Marcos in Hawaii. In Manila’s favor is 
the fact that federal courts usually defer 
to presidential policy in cases touching 
upon foreign affairs. In the government 
papers thus far filed in Marcos legal mat- 
ters, the White House has indicated a 
pro-Aquino tilt. 

Marcos can be expected to claim 
_ immunity from lawsuits for 
© acts undertaken in his execu- 
> tive capacity. Even if the 
= courts reject his assertion that 
he is still the legal Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, says 
Marcos’ Washington lawyer 
Richard Hibey, “he should 
still enjoy absolute immunity 
for official acts."’ Aquino 
attorneys reply that Marcos 
did not act within the lawful 
powers of the presidency and 
that, in any case, immunity 
does not apply to commercial 
activities like real estate 
deals. 

Whatever the outcome, 
the Marcos legal miasma may 
become the lead case in an 
emerging area of jurispru- 
dence that might be called de- 
posed-dictator law. Many of 
the same problems arose in the effort 
by Iran to regain the wealth of the 
exiled Shah, but the hostage seizure 
abruptly ended any American interest 
in recognizing Iranian claims. As for 
the Haitian government’s effort to 
recover an estimated $400 million to $800 
million in the overseas assets of ex-Dicta- 
tor Jean-Claude Duvalier, the Reagan 
Administration two weeks ago promised 
its cooperation. But that legal effort has 
been moving slowly, and furthermore, 
there are no known documents in Wash- 
ington’s possession relating to Duvalier 
holdings. 

Marcos may not relish his new legal 
status, but as a lawyer, he is interested. 
His chief Washington attorney, Stanton 
Anderson, describes him as “shocked by 
the cost of litigation” but also “fascinated 
by the legal issues.” In his rented beach- 
front house in Honolulu, he told the New 
York Times last week that his days are 
now consumed by consultations with law- 
yers. “I intend to vindicate myself within 
my lifetime,” he vowed. It remains to be 
seen whether a lifetime will be long 
enough. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
Anne Constable/Washington and Michael Riley/ 
Los Angeles 
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Family and friends will say the the trunk is very spacious. 
nicest things when your 1986 Honda Of course, while the Civic 4-Door 
Civic 4-Door family Sedan is delivered. was conceived as an economy car, 
After all, the front-wheel-drive it will cradle you in comfort. The front 


Civic is an attractive car. Its beauty also _ seats recline. The steering column is 
is functional. The shape is aerodynamic. adjustable. And the transmission 
‘The car seats five, comfortably. And choices include a four-speed automatic. 


iH | © 1985 Amencan Honda Motor Co, Inc 
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Children, too, are treated with kid — lucky;’just smile knowingly. Luck had 
gloves. Standard features include little to do with all this. It was planned. 
child-proof rear door locks and child By Honda. 
safety-seat anchors. Other pampering 
amenities are a quartz digital clock, 


tachometer, and remote trunk release. eT an 
But to those who say, “Youre so The Civic 4-Door Sedan 


U.S. passengers debark in Honolulu as thousands of fellow holidaymakers find other ways to avoid trouble spots 
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Warning: Travel with Care 





Terrorism spurs U.S. tourists to change their vaca vacation plans in dro in droves 


and the eve of Passover in Jerusalem. 

But suddenly, for millions of Ameri- 
can tourists, this is chiefly the season for 
caution in making travel plans. In 1986, 
in sharp contrast to the overseas-travel 
surge of a year ago, Americans and their 
sought-after dollars are making them- 
selves scarce in many parts of Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean. The 
phones of travel agents are as busy as 
ever, but many of the callers 
now want to change their va- 
cation plans. Some are cancel- 
ing their trips abroad entirely 
Others are choosing more cir- 
cuitous means and routes to 
reach their destinations, rath- 
er than having to pass through 
airports in Rome, Athens and 
other cities along the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. The fear of 
terrorism has suddenly be- 
come an important factor in 
the $250 billion U.S. travel 
industry 

Many U.S holidaymakers 
are hurriedly lining up pre- 
sumably safer summer excur- 
sions, including Caribbean 
cruises and even charter tours 


t is Eastertide in Rome, April in Paris 


Americans this year are deciding that 
they would rather take in the splendors of 
their own land, on motor-home jaunts to 
Disney World, camping trips to U.S. na- 
tional parks, and surfing safaris to Ha- 
waii. The travel industry expects a jump 
of 10% or more in domestic bookings this 
year. Says Harold Van Sumeren, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Traverse City, Mich., a boating and 
camping mecca: “We're really anticipat- 


Sy 
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in Manhattan, handling the booming demand for summer itineraries 





to Moscow. But above all, 


Among the domestic options: siiittid trips and su rfing safaris. 
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ing one of the biggest and finest summer 
seasons we've ever had.” 

The apprehension over travel to Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean is a direct re- 
sult of the recent rash of bloody attacks 
directed against US. citizens in Italy and 
West Germany, of rioting in Egypt and of 
random bombings in France. Last week 
travelers had further cause to be spooked 
by the harsh words and bellicose gestures 
flying between the US. and Libya. Rea- 
, sons other than the terrorism 
© scare, such as a sharp decline 
in the value of the US. dollar 
abroad and an abundance of 
= cheap gasoline at home, are 
also involved in the shuffle of 
itineraries. Even so, says Sam 
Massell, an Atlanta travel 
agent, “if you're going on va- 
cation, you want to start off 
happy. You're not supposed to 
go where you have to think 
about stress management.” 

Edward and Ginger Levy. 
of Franklin Lakes, N.J., had 
planned to spend their 30th 
wedding anniversary on a 
$4,000 Mediterranean cruise 
this month, but switched to a 
$1,000 jaunt to Toronto in- 
stead and saved the rest of the 
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money. Herbert and Judith Monheit, of 
Elkins Park, Pa., changed their May va- 
cation destination from the Mediterra- 
nean to Scandinavia at the urging of 
family members. Says Herbert: “It sort of 
wore on us. I know the odds [of a terrorist 
attack] are infinitesimal, but why take the 
chance?” 

The change in US. traveling patterns 
is already starting to have substantial ef- 
fects. Until late last year, U.S. travel to 
Europe and the Mediterranean was set- 
ting records, thanks partly to the buying 
power of the strong dollar. Some 6.4 mil- 
lion Americans visited European coun- 
tries in 1985, up from 5.8 million the 
previous year. Now the trade magazine 
Travel Industry Monthly expects Europe- 
an tourism by Americans to fall by about 
25% in 1986. Western Europe's total reve- 
nue from U.S. tourists is expected to drop 
by $2 billion in 1986, from a record $7 bil- 
lion last year. 

The hardest-hit travel destination in 
the Mediterranean region appears to 
be Egypt, where some 8,000 police con- 
scripts heavily damaged lux- 
ury hotels near the Pyramids 
when they went on an im- 
promptu riot in February. 
About 80% of the Ameri- 
cans who planned to visit 
the country have now can- 
celed their reservations, thus 
wiping out most of the 
$100 million in U.S. tourism 
revenues that Egypt stood 
to gain this year. Says 
Adel Zaki, manager of ETA 
Tours, a large Egyptian trav- 
el agency: “This year is going 
to be a catastrophe.” 

In Israel, a Jerusalem 
travel agent complains just as 
bitterly that “our season 
has been screwed.” Last year 
tourism earned the country 
$1.1 billion, and Israeli 
tourist officials had expect- 
ed 1986 to be another big 
year, with more than 500,000 
Americans due to visit, 
vs. 433,000 last year. Now, 


ism revenue. Because many Americans 
schedule several stops on their vacations, 
even safer countries can suffer when trav- 
el to hotter spots is canceled. Britain will 
thus lose business too, but hopes to make a 
comeback with the July wedding of 
Prince Andrew and Sarah Ferguson. 


ome of the affected countries are 

trying to fight back with promo- 

tional campaigns. Greece is run- 
ning a $3 million U.S. video-and-print 
promotion that stars such non-Hellenic 
celebrities as Sally Struthers and E.G. 
Marshall, who proclaim that they are “go- 
ing home to Greece.” A former Egyptian 
Ambassador to the U.S., Ashraf Ghorbal, 
went on a goodwill tour of six American 
states last month to boost his country’s 


| image among travel writers and politi- 


cians. Governments have improved secu- 
rity in recent months, but the displays of 
armed force in some cases may have 
frightened off more tourists than terror- 
ists. Says Connie Nicholson, an adminis- 
trator at the American College in Paris: 








Lufthansa and Belgium’s Sabena. Israel's 
El Al, which adheres to rigorous security 
measures, also remains popular. 

To boost travel, the transatlantic car- 
riers have cut fares dramatically. Last 
week British Airways chopped its lowest 
New York City-to-London round-trip 
fare from $599 to $458. TWA, Pan Am 
and other international carriers have 
matched the offer. 

To be sure, many U.S. travelers tend 
to shrug at the terrorism panic. “If you're 
going to run scared, you may as well shut 
yourself in the bathroom and have some- 
one feed you through the door,” says Paul 
Barton, an Atlanta clothing sales execu- 
tive. Barton visited Rome with his wife 
Joan last week to celebrate their 25th 
wedding anniversary. 

Many of those who continue to travel 
to Europe, however, now adopt elaborate 
precautions. One ploy is to fly into air- 
ports at cities such as Milan, Brussels or 
Amsterdam, which are considered rela- 
tively safe from terrorist attack, then 
drive or take trains to such final destina- 
_ tions as Rome or Paris. 
Tourists can further reduce 
risk by traveling on direct 
flights between the U.S. and 
their final destination, rath- 
er than changing planes at 
P overseas airports, and by 
avoiding routes that origi- 
nate in unstable parts of the 
world like the Middle East. 
While in airports, travelers 
are advised to stay clear of 
locker areas and unsecured 
waiting rooms, and to tip off 
authorities about any suspi- 
cious baggage or passengers. 
Since some terrorists have 
singled out U.S. citizens as 
special targets, American 
travelers would also be wise 
to be discreet about their na- 
tionality while traveling and 
should avoid ostentatious 
clothing or jewelry. 

For many Americans 
with foreign wanderlust, 
new destinations beckon, 











says Israeli Tourism Spokes- 
woman Bonnie Goldman, 
“we're lucky if we match 1984’s figure of 
400,000. We're worried and concerned 
about it.” With reason: at a convention of 
high-risk-insurance agents in Jerusalem 
last week, only 150 of the 500 scheduled 
guests actually showed up. 

The economic injury will be sizable in 
Italy and Greece, which could lose up to 
half of their American visitors this sum- 
mer. (About 2 million Americans toured 
Italy last year, while 466,000 went to 
Greece.) Some private travel agents ex- 
pect the drop to be more like 80%. For 
Italian luxury hotels and cruise liners, 
cancellations by U.S. tourists are running 
from 25% to 60%. France, which gains 
more than $700 million a year from U.S. 
tourists, expects to lose as much 
as a quarter of that business. West Ger- 


Visiting in unusuai numbers, with more likely in June and July. 


“When you see three or four cops with ri- 
fies slung over their shoulders, you're 
more scared than when you actually hear 
about the bombs.” 

With far fewer Americans to shuttle 
across the Atlantic, several major airlines 
will be stung by the shift in travel plans. 
The likeliest victims are financially strug- 


| gling Pan Am and TWA, which depend 


on transatlantic routes for much of their 
revenue. Eastern Airlines has put on hold 
the start-up of a new route from Miami to 
Madrid. The reason: lack of business. Says 
Hal Rosenbluth, president of a Philadel- 
phia travel agency: “I think the public 
tends to perceive the U.S. flag carriers as 
targets.” The airlines most immune to the 
slump are national carriers of northern 
European countries, which include the 
KLM, West Germany's 





Qantas, the Australian air- 
line, has had a 40% increase 
in US. passengers during the past twelve 
months. Hong Kong, Singapore and oth- 
er Asian locales expect to see more 
Americans as well, although the surging 
value of the yen has aggravated Japan’s 
already steep prices for foreigners. Afri- 
can countries, most of which can sorely 
use tourist dollars, should also get a boost. 
During the first two months of this year, 
Pan Am carried 4,800 Americans to Afri- 
ca, about 10% more than in the same pe- 
riod last year. South American countries, 
notably Brazil, are attracting greater than 
usual numbers of U.S. tourists. Says Paulo 
Marcos, promotion manager for Brazil's 
Othon Hotels: “Usually after carnaval, 
they all head home. But this year there 
are still many around, and we understand 
that more are coming in June and July.” 
One unlikely tourist hot spot appears 








many could lose up to 40% of its U.S, tour- | Netherlands’ 
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to be Eastern Europe, where totalitarian 
security measures, among other things, 
seem to keep terrorism at bay. While 
debt-ridden Poland lacks such basic facil- 
ities as tolerable hotels and restaurants, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia can easily han- 
dle an increase in US. tourists, and 
are starting to do so. The number of 
Americans visiting the Soviet Union is 
expected to double this year, to about 
90,000 to 100,000, according to William 
Fisher, head of the American Express of- 
fice in Moscow 

Another winner in the tourism 
sweepstakes will be right next door: Can- 
ada. One of the biggest draws of the sum- 
mer may prove to be Expo °86 in Vancou- 
ver, which opens May 2 and is now 
expected to attract some 16 million visi- 
tors. Warns a spokesman for Vancouver's 
Westin Bayshore Hotel: “If you don’t al- 
ready have a reservation here for July or 
August, you won't get one.” 


he biggest travel bonanza of all, 

however, will be in the U.S. With 

regular unleaded gasoline selling 
for about 75¢ per gal., millions of 
Americans had already intended to pack 
up their station wagons and Winnebagos 
and hit the road again. Now even more 
are opting for that vacation route, 
which has its own risks: an estimated 
43,500 US. motorists were killed on 
American roads last year. Nonetheless, 
the American Automobile Association 
expects to distribute 7 million of its long- 
distance route maps this year, a 10% in- 
crease from 1985. Says Henry Rosenblatt 
of Chicago, who will take a driving tour 
with his wife this summer rather than the 
European trip or cruise they had once 
considered: “Somehow we feel much 
safer in our automobile, even though we 
know that statistically it’s not actually 
better.” 

Even heavier streams of visitors than 
usual will flow to the traditional tourist 
havens of California, Florida and Hawaii 
Predicts Pennsylvania Travel Agent Ro- 
senbluth: “I think California is about to 
fall off into the ocean—it’s going to be so 
heavy with people this year.” Perhaps the 
best tourism deal remains the U.S. na- 
tional parks, which typically charge only 
$3 a carload for admission. The National 
Park Service, which recorded 264 million 
| Visits in 1985, expects a 20% gain this 
year. That could put a strain on such pop- 
ular parks as Yosemite and Yellowstone, 
where narrow roads have caused traffic 
jams in recent years. 

Ironically, the terrorist scare may 
have done many U.S. travelers a favor 
By staying at home, they will funnel more 
money into the domestic economy and 
help to cut back on, however marginally, 
the nation’s balance of payments deficit, 
which hit $118 billion last year. The real 
benefit, though, is that in greater num- 
bers than previously expected, Ameri- 
cans will be rediscovering the splendid 
sights and seductive flavors of their own 
country — By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York, with other bureaus 

















The Dregs of a Deadly Scandal 





Washington urges U.S. customers to shun untested Italian wines 


taly’s tainted-wine scandal con- 
tinued to spread in ugly fashion last 
week. More than five weeks after a num- 
ber of vintners were first discovered 
to be adulterating their low-priced table 
wines with methyl alcohol, which is 
more commonly used as a paint solvent, 
at least 22 Italians had died and about 
90 others were hospitalized after drink- 
ing the contaminated product. As the 
death toll rose, the Italian government 
listed some 300 labels as suspect, prompt- 
ing worldwide concern and threatening 
the country’s $953 million wine-export 
trade 
In the U.S., where some 73 million 
gal. of Italian wine are imported every 
year and sales have been booming, feder- 


Shopping for quality labels in Manhattan 





A certificate of purity is now being issued. 


al officials warned wholesalers and 
importers not to distribute any Italian 
wines until samples could be tested for 
methyl alcohol. Then the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms advised 
drinkers not to touch Italian wines until 
tests showed that they were not contami- 
nated. The Italian embassy emphasized 
that the only products that had so far 
been discovered to be tainted were cheap 
varieties that sold in Italy for about $1.50 
per gal. 

Italy’s commercial counselor in 
Washington, Gerardo Carante, said that 
only six of the Italian firms whose wines 
are suspected of being contaminated have 











shipped products to the US.* Nonethe- 
less, BATF Director Stephen Higgins an- 
nounced that all Italian wine entering 
this country would have to carry a certifi- 
cate of purity that the Italian government 
has begun issuing for bottles cleared for 
export. Shipments that left Italy before 
the Rome government began requiring 
the certificates would be prohibited from 
entering U.S. markets 

The BATF’s warnings prompted many 
wine sellers across the nation to remove 
Italian products from their shelves imme- 
diately. Among them was Oakland-based 
Safeway Stores, which sells wine in some 
1,200 supermarkets and 104 Liquor Barn 
stores. Said Safeway Spokeswoman Feli- 
cia del Campo: “Nobody could assure us 
that none of the adulterated wines had 
reached the U.S.” Many other retailers re- 
sisted the move, however. pointing out 
that they did not sell low-grade products 
or citing confidence in their own distribu- 
tion systems. Said Louis Iacucci, president 
of Goldstar Wines & Spirits of Queens, 
N.Y., the nation’s single largest retailer of 
Italian wines: “The scare was premature, 
and it has done a lot of harm to some of 
the great winemakers of the world.” 

Meanwhile in Rome, the Italian gov- 
ernment groped to contain the disaster. At 
least twelve vintners were arrested on 
charges ranging from manslaughter and 
grievous bodily harm to criminal associa- 
tion and illegal adulteration of food. Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi announced that 


any vintner guilty of adulterating wine 


could have his winemaking license re- 
voked and his profits and equipment con- 
fiscated in addition to facing criminal 
charges. Agriculture Minister Filippo Pan- 
dolfi flew to Brussels, where he convinced 
leaders of the European Community that 
no ban on Italian imports was necessary 
In the Vatican, authorities announced that 
the purity required of sacramental wine 
made it safe to consume for both priests 
and communicants 

Despite these efforts, there was no 
doubt that Italy had suffered a traumatic 
blow. In Denmark, where a 6,613-gal. ship- 
ment of cheap Italian vermouth was found 
to contain dangerous amounts of .methyl 
alcohol, officials issued a ban on all Italian 
wines. West Germany imposed border 
controls requiring Italian wine imports to 
be cleared by government chemists. And in 
France. the government seized 4.4 million 
gal. of suspect wine and dumped at least 
1.3 million gal. Clearly, it would be a long 
time before the world’s consumers fully re- 
covered their confidence in one of Italy's 
best-known and most widely distributed 
products. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Marsha Dubrow/Washington and 
Walter Galling /Rome 


*The six: Baroncini of Solarolo, Ravenna, Biscardo of 
Calmasino, Verona; Cauda of Cuneo, Piedmont; Mas- 
carello of La Morra, Piedmont; Ricordi of Piave, Tre- 
viso; Tombacco of Trebaseleghe, Padua 
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ust about the only time the accounting 

profession traditionally steps into the 
spotlight is around April 15 or when rep- 
resentatives of Price Waterhouse, which 
tallies the Academy Awards votes, put in 
their annual appearance at the Oscar pre- 
sentations. But as this year’s income tax 
deadline loomed, accountants were get- 
ting much more than their historic share 
of publicity, and a lot of it was bad. After a 
spectacular string of corporate failures 
and financial scandals in recent years, the 
industry that is supposed to audit compa- 
ny books and sniff out chicanery is under 
pressure from all directions. 

Record numbers of outraged share- 
holders and creditors of bankrupt firms 
are dragging accountants into court, de- 
manding to know why the 
auditors gave no warning 
of impending disaster. In 
all, the accounting profes- 
sion faces an estimated 
2,000 liability suits that ask 
for about $10 billion in 
worldwide damages. At 
the same time, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Com- 
mission, which initiated 14 
misconduct cases against 
accounting firms last year, 
has stepped up its scrutiny 
of the business. 

More travails lie 
ahead. Last week a sub- 
committee of the House 
Energy & Commerce 
Committee began to hold 
hearings on the conduct of 
accounting firms. Demo- 
cratic Representative 
Doug Barnard Jr. of Geor- 
gia, chairman of a sub- 
committee of the House 
Government Operations 
Committee, has gone a step further. He 
lambasted a variety of federal regulators 
by letter for their performance in oversee- 
ing accountants responsible for auditing 
the books of U.S. banks and thrift institu- 
tions. Admits Philip Chenok, president of 
the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, the profession’s self-regulat- 
ing watchdog: “These are very difficult 
times.” 

The troubles are spread unevenly 
across a profession so diffuse that no com- 
pletely accurate membership count exists. 
The Public Accounting Report, a leading 
trade journal, estimates that there are up- 
wards of 34,000 accounting firms in the 
US., ranging from one-person shops to 
partnerships employing hundreds of 
C.P.A.s. But the problems afflicting the 
industry have adhered most dramatically 
to the so-called Big Eight of the profes- 
sion: the firms that audit more than 90% 
of the financial statements of the For- 
TUNE 500 largest industrial corporations 
and rake in nearly 40% of the accounting 
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All Eyes on Accountants 


A once comfortable profession undergoes unprecedented scrutiny 





industry’s annual revenues of about $10 
billion.* 

Since 1980 the Big Eight have 
coughed up more than $180 million to set- 
le liability lawsuits. The industry’s No. | 
firm, Chicago-based Arthur Andersen, 
alone has paid out nearly $140 million. 
Says Joseph Connor, chairman and senior 
partner of New York City-based Price 
Waterhouse, which has made settlement 
payments of $3.5 million: “What we're 
facing is a liability crisis and a credibility 
crisis.” 

At issue is who should be held most 
accountable for detecting and disclosing 
management fraud. The debate has heat- 
ed up since the 1982 failure of Oklaho- 
ma’s Penn Square Bank and the subse- 
































quent near collapse of Continental 
Illinois Bank of Chicago. Litigants are 
asking at least $400 million from Peat 
Marwick for its alleged failure to predict 
the Penn Square debacle. Then came the 
1985 furor over E.S.M., the Fort Lauder- 
dale Government-securities firm, amid a 
scandal that involved massive fraud. 
E.S.M.’s auditor, Chicago-based Grant 
Thornton (formerly Alexander Grant), 
has reportedly since been slapped with 
some $1 billion in legal claims for alleg- 
edly failing to expose the malfeasance. 
Melvyn Weiss, a Manhattan lawyer 
who has spearheaded many of the liabil- 
ity suits, contends that the accounting 
profession “is suffering for its own 
failure to deliver on its promise to protect 
society from fraud.” Agrees Price Water- 


*The eight: Arthur Andersen (1985 revenues: $1.2 
billion), Peat, Marwick, Mitchell ($1 billion), Ernst 
& Whinney ($809 million), Coopers & Lybrand 
($779 million), Price Waterhouse ($645 million), 
Arthur Young ($545 million), Deloitte Haskins & 
Sells ($528 million), Touche Ross ($513 million). 
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house’s Connor: “We've failed in our pub- 
lic duty. We should sound the alarm 
when a company is on the brink of disas- 
ter.” Besides, he adds, “the courts are 
holding us responsible whether we like it 
or not.” 

Other C.P.A.s dissent roundly from 
that fatalism. “It’s wrong to confuse a 
business failure with an auditing failure,” 
argues William Gladstone, chairman of 
New York City-based Arthur Young. 
“Auditors don’t manage companies.” To 
Gladstone and many others in the profes- 
sion, the kind of foolproof auditing that 
some critics demand is prohibitively ex- 
pensive for clients and, at times, beyond 
the purview of C.P.A.s. Accounting exec- 
utives contend that corporate auditors 
must be hypercautious in issuing state- 
ments that could affect the survival of in- 
dividual corporations. Asks a Big Eight 
C.P.A.: “What company has not gone 
through a bad patch, yet survived to 
make profits?” 

But plenty of compa- 
nies have collapsed, lead- 
ing to a very human desire 
on the part of investors to 
recover their money in any 
way possible. Says Harris 
Amhowitz, general coun- 
sel at Coopers & Lybrand: 
“When a company fails, 
accountants are usually 
the only solvent party left 
standing.” 

While fighting off law- 
suits from the outside, ac- 
countants are also facing 
increasingly intense com- 
petition within their indus- 
try. Reason: merger mania 
has shrunk the pool of po- 
tential clients for major ac- 
counting firms. As a result, 
the genteel rules that once 
governed C.P.A. competi- 
tion have gone by the 
boards. Says Jerome Lip- 
man, head of his own Chi- 
cago accounting firm: “In the past, the 
theory was that if you had your green eye- 
shade on and worked at your desk, you'd 
get more business. That’s not true any- 
more. You have to aggressively go after it 
now.” Client stealing has become more 
common. So has diversification of the ac- 
counting product line: only 60% of ac- 
counting-firm revenues today come from 
classical auditing, with much of the rest 
coming from such areas as tax planning 
(23%) and management consultant work 
(16%). 

One bright spot for accountants 
is Washington’s continuing effort to re- 
vamp the U.S. tax code. Says Arthur 
Bowman, editor of the Public Accounting 
Report: “Every time Congress simplifies 
things, everybody needs more help in fig- 
uring out their taxes.” If tax reform 
passes, accountants may have something 
to cheer about in an otherwise gloomy 
situation. —By George Russell. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 
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California's Unruh, inset, leads investors in hammering out a “revolutionary” document 


And Now, 
Proxy Power 


The guiding force behind the council 
in its effort to redress that balance is 
one of California’s best-known pols, Jesse 
Unruh, 63. Once nicknamed “Big Dad- 
dy,” Unruh achieved national promi- 
nence as speaker of the California state 
assembly from 1961 to 1969, then lost a 
race for the governorship in 1970 to Ron- 
ald Reagan. Four years later Unruh re- 
emerged as state treasurer, a post that he 
soon made into a substantial power base 
His office now controls $16 billion to $18 
billion in investment funds and sells more 
than $1 billion worth of bonds annually 
As he puts it, “We've established a credi- 
bility in the financial community. We 
have their attention.” 

In January 1985, after California’s 
pension funds had taken a drubbing in 
the wake of Disney and Texaco green- 
mail payouts, Unruh persuaded managers 
from across the country to fight for better 
protection for their investments. Council 
members now include representatives of 
huge funds in California, Kansas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey and New York City. 

The bill of rights demands that stock- 
holder approval be required for a signifi- 
cant range of management actions. 
Among them: issuing stock that would di- 
lute the voting power of existing shares by 
20% or more, selling 20% or more of cor- 
porate assets to a hostile bidder in ex- 
change for a takeover cease-fire, paying 
greenmail, or adopting a poison pill. Says 


Calls for more corporate say 


| he 70 city and state financial officials 
who gathered last week at the Bay- 
| view Plaza Holiday Inn in Santa Monica, 
| Calif., hardly looked like subversives. 
Nonetheless one participant, New York 
| City Comptroller Harrison Goldin, de- 
clared the group’s purpose to be “revolu- 
tionary.” By the end of their two-day 
conclave, the 31-member Council of Insti- 
tutional Investors, a group of pension- 
fund managers who control assets of near- 
ly $200 billion, had endorsed a ringing 
“Shareholders Bill of Rights,” intended as 
a challenge to every major US. corporate 
boardroom. Among other things, the 
group of hitherto largely passive investors 
drawn chiefly from the public sector de- 
manded a new voice in all “fundamental 
decisions which could affect corporate 
performance and growth.” Predicted 
Brenda Steinhour, a money-management 
executive who observed the session: 
“Proxy power is going to be a major issue 
in the world of investments.” 

Both the council and the bill of rights 
are expressions of growing restiveness at 
some of the country’s biggest public pen- 
sion funds. The group was founded 15 
months ago by fund managers who have 








some 60% of their assets invested in | Roland Machold, director of New Jer- 
| stocks and bonds and who have felt un- | sey’s treasury division of investment: “We 
fairly battered in the merger and takeover | just want to be brought in on the 


wars that have rocked Wall Street. In 
their view, many of those battles led to 
substantial portfolio losses for investors as 
beleaguered corporate executives paid off 
would-be takeover artists with greenmail, 
adopted so-called poison-pill measures to 
dissuade unwanted suitors by making 
their firms less attractive targets, or hand- 
ed themselves fat settlements known as 


big decisions.” 

So far, the bill of rights is no more 
than a talking paper. But the voices be- 
long to some powerful investors. “Man- 
agement is going to have to pay a lot more 
attention to us,” asserts New York’s Gol- 
din. Massachusetts Investment Chief Paul 
Quirk, a council member, agrees. Says he 
“In takeovers, management could always 


golden parachutes. All too often, argues | count on our vote. Now that has all 
New York’s Goldin, “the shareholders | changed.” —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
have gotten short shrift.” 








Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 











No More Adults 
7-Eleven bans skin mags 
rom now on, customers at 7-Eleven 


| across the U.S. will have to buy 
Tabasco sauce if they want their eyes to 
pop. Last week Southland Corp., owner of 
the convenience chain, announced that it 
would no longer carry Playboy, Penthouse 
and Forum magazines, the three adult 
publications that now appear in its 4,500 
7-Eleven stores. Southland additionally 
urged its 3,600 franchisees to follow suit. 
Southland President Jere Thompson said 
the action was in response to recent hear- 
ings conducted by the federal Commis- 
sion on Pornography. Said Thompson: 
“The testimony indicates a growing pub- 
lic awareness of a possible connection be- 
tween adult magazines and crime, vio- 
lence and child abuse.” 

The 7-Eleven decision was the biggest 
move yet by convenience chains against 
the skin books. It was hailed by anti- 
pornography activists, including the 
Nationa! Federation for Decency and the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell’s Liberty Federation 
Both groups have supported a boycott of 
7-Eleven for selling adult magazines. In a 
prepared statement, Falwell offered “my 
congratulations to the Southland Corp. 
for putting principle above financial gain. 
I sincerely hope that Christians in Ameri- 
ca will now show their appreciation by 
supporting 7-Eleven nationally.” 

The magazine publishers defended 
their product. Said Playboy Enterprises 
President Christie Hefner: “The idea that 
Playboy, which has stood for positive. 
healthy sex for three decades, should be 
linked to violent pornography is absurd.” 
Bob Guccione, publisher of Penthouse 
and Forum, responded by taking out an 
ad that ran in newspapers across the 
country. Declared Guccione: “Just as I 
have every constitutional right to publish 
Penthouse, so you, too, have every right to 
read it or ignore it.” So, presumably, does 
7-Eleven have a right to refuse to stock 
such publications. 





The offending publications on display 





Jerry Falwell offered his congratulations. 
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| Pump Priming 








Japan tackles its surplus 


A strong yen is slowing the pace of Jap- 
anese exports, but Tokyo is still feel- 
ing the pressure to shrink its swollen for- 
eign trade surplus. Last week Japanese 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone took 
new steps—or perhaps half steps—to 
meet those international pressures by 
vowing to change the habits of his coun- 
try’s 120 million thrifty citizens. On the 
eve of a weekend visit to Camp David to 
discuss the seven-nation annual economic 
summit that Japan will host in May, Na- 
kasone accepted a report by a Cabinet ad- 
visory committee that outlined ways to 
wean the Japanese away from an export- 
led economy by boosting local consump- 
tion. During his scheduled three-hour ses- 
sion with President Reagan, the Prime 
Minister was expected to explain how his 
government would translate those aims 
into policy. Said Nakasone: “Japan can 
no longer be an island of solitary prosperi- 
ty, with a large current account imbal- 
ance depending on exports.” 

In fact, steps suggested by Tokyo's 
ponderously named Ministerial Confer- 
ence for Economic Measures amounted to 
little more than some mild domestic 
pump priming. Nakasone’s government 
was advised, for example, to speed up 
public spending on construction projects 
that are already planned. An official of 
Japan’s economic-planning agency esti- 
mates that 78% of those projects sched- 
uled for the second half of fiscal 1986 
could begin six months earlier. That ac- 
tion would spur construction firms to or- 
der materials and hire workers sooner 
than they had planned. Utility companies 
were urged to lower their rates. Banks 
were encouraged to lower interest rates on 
housing loans to 5.25%, from 5.5%. Final- 
ly, the report asked that “efforts be made” 
to reduce international air fares, which 
run 24% higher in Japan than in the U.S. 


he measures were aimed at increasing 

the spending power of Japanese con- 
sumers, who have one of the world’s high- 
est savings rates (15% of annual income, 
vs. 4% in the U.S.). But few of the propos- 
als offered much immediate solace to frus- 
trated American exporters as they con- 
templated a Japanese trade surplus with 
the US. that totaled $50 billion last year. 
Washington had no official reaction to the 
Japanese plan prior to the Reagan-Naka- 
sone meeting. Nonetheless, I.M. Destler, 


| a senior fellow at the Washington-based 


Institute for International Economics, de- 
clared that “these are steps in the right di- 
rection, but the Japanese have a substan- 
tial way to go.” Nakasone acknowledged 


| that changes in Japanese spending habits 


would not come easily. Said he: “This 
question of restructuring is as difficult as a 
junior high school student trying to scale 
Mount Everest. But we think that we can 
do it, and it will be done.” The question 
that remained; When? a 








Gillette, who dreamed up the safety razor 


Hailing the 
Eureka Factor 
A new book extols intuition 


A‘ American businessmen too ratio- 
nal and restrained for their own 
good? In a world where the M.B.A. is a 
major status symbol, executives are del- 
uged with exhortations to plan ever 
more precisely, to analyze ever more 
rigorously. Veteran Business Journalist 
Roy Rowan, however, has some refresh- 
ingly different advice. In The Intuitive 
Manager (Little, Brown; $15.95), Row- 
an, a longtime correspondent for LIFE 
and TIME and for the past eight years a 
FORTUNE editor, celebrates what he calls 
the Eureka factor, the sudden, illuminat- 
ing flash of judgment that actually guides 
many business leaders. 

Logic is only one part of 
decision making, Rowan con- 
tends; it is often the daring, in- 
stinctual leap that can make 
all the difference. “Hunch is 
an odious word to the profes- 
sional manager,” he writes. 
“It’s a horseplayer’s . . . term, 
rife with imprecision and 
unpredictability.”’ Yet the F 
hunch continues to be a major ih yi 
managerial tool. Salting his : 
argument with lively anec- 
dotes and conversations with 
some 70 chief executives, Rowan makes an 
impressive and entertaining case. 

As he sees it, intuition, at least the 
successful kind, is something more than 
vague presentiment. The sifting of per- 
sonal experience is an important part of 
the intuitive faculty. Rowan approvingly 
quotes the late Joyce Hall, founder of 
the Hallmark greeting-card empire, who 
called memory “the vapor of past experi- 
ences.” Successful managers, Rowan re- 
counts, have found some unusual places in 
which to enjoy those fumes. McDonald's 
Chairman Ray Kroc opted for a 700-gal. 
waterbed on which he and his aides 
plopped to think. 
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Hall, who founded a greeting-card fortune 


Rowan counsels that an ingenious 
business idea is usually the “final stage of 
a slow fermentation process.” He cites the 
birth of Federal Express, the company 
that created the market for overnight 
mail delivery. The idea for the business 
first came to Founder Frederick Smith 
while he was a student at Yale writing a 
term paper on the parcel-service system. 
Much later, while he was flying combat 
missions in Viet Nam, Smith developed 
his notion of an “absolutely, positively 
overnight” service. 

A formidable enemy of intuition, ac- 
cording to Rowan, is “analysis paralysis,” a 
condition caused by too much inquiry. 
“Constantly accumulating new informa- 
tion ... without giving the mind a chance 
to percolate and come to a conclusion intu- 
itively can delay any important decision 
until the time for action expires,” he says. 
That is “substituting study for courage.” He 
advises executives not to fret 
about their lack of experi- 
ence. Rowan recalls that | 
King Gillette was a bottle- | 
cap salesman when he | 
dreamed up the safety razor. 
Concludes Rowan: “Inexpe- 
rience may make us more 
daring.” 

On the other hand, when 
executives confuse intuition 
with fantasy, the results can 
be disastrous. William Agee, 
the former chairman of Ben- 
dix, may have confused the 
two during his abortive 1982 campaign to 
take over Martin Marietta. Marietta later 
rejected Agee’s offer, and Bendix was de- 
voured by Allied Corp. 

For all the current emphasis on sci- 
entific management, Rowan concludes, 
the Eureka factor is likely to remain 
important in the history of business 
achievement. Says he: “The biggest win- 
ners tomorrow will be those who can 
summon from somewhere deep inside 
themselves ... intuitive flashes of the 
business opportunities that have yet to 
surface.” There will always be a place, 
in other words, for old-fashioned entre- 
preneurial spirit. — By Barbara Rudolph 
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“Sure, | was proud when she graduated from 
high school. But there’s no comparison fo how 
j fet when she graduated from Basic Training: 


Roger Trumt ng 
‘Gale was wondering what my reaction would be when she got home from the Recruiter’ Ss | was elated 


I knew she wasn't planning on college, and her job wasn't challenging enough. She's a much happier Gale now: 


“When I came in, I coulc bs do one push-up. I thought maybe I'd hate Basic, be miserable, want to go home. I just 
took everything as it came. Like when you confront an obstacle. You just go up to it and face it head on. I feel like the Armys 
a path laid out in front of me. All I've got to do is do my best 


“For the first time in my life, I think, I had a little tear run down my cheek during the ceremony. This was 
something Gale did on her own; she really earned it.” 


Could the Army be the right path for your future? Talk to your ARMY. 
local Army Recruiter or call 1-800-USA-ARMY BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Business Notes 





TRADE 


Going After 
The Fakes 


The US. is cracking down on 
foreign counterfeiters who 
make imitations of American 
products protected by U.S. pat- 
ents, copyrights and trade- 
marks. The violators, often 
Southeast Asian firms, have 
sold bogus goods ranging from 
look-alike Eveready batteries 
to plagiarized computer soft- 
ware, International counter- 
feiting may cost the U.S. $20 
billion in sales a year. 

Last week the Reagan Ad- 
ministration submitted to Con- 
gress the toughest measures 
ever undertaken to protect 
US. property rights. The pro- 
posals will make it easier for 
domestic companies to seek 
judgments against foreign 
firms engaged in counterfeit- 
ing. The USS. also plans to re- 
taliate against countries that 
condone such practices by de- 
nying them trade preferences. 
Said Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige: “The law 
will not tolerate the theft of 
ideas.” 


TOBACCO 


Butting Out 
ALawsuit 


A legal cloud that has hung 
over U.S. tobacco companies 
for years lifted slightly last 


week. In Philadelphia, a feder- | 


a 


Secretary Baldrige with real and bogus goods 





| al appeals court ruled that 


Philip Morris, the Liggett 
Group, the Loews Corp. and 
Loews Theatres did not have 
to compensate Antonio Cipol- 
lone for the death of his wife 
Rose, a pack-a-day smoker 
who died of lung cancer in 
1984. The court’s reason: ciga- 
rette-package health warnings 
that are mandatory under fed- 
eral law protect the tobacco gi- 
ants from claims that they fail 
to provide adequate notice of 
smoking’s hazards. The deci- 
sion in the liability lawsuit may 
affect almost 100 pending civil 
actions against the tobacco 
companies. On Wall Street, 
shares of tobacco’s Big Three, 
which had been depressed by 
the imminent litigation, shot 
up by $3.50 to $9 after the deci- 
sion was announced. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
The Postman’s 
New Wheels 


America’s posties will soon be 
getting new wheels. The US. 
Postal Service disclosed last 
week that it will buy a fleet of 
modernistic aluminum vans 
from Bethpage, N.Y.—based 
Grumman to replace the fa- 
miliar red-white-and-blue AM 
General Jeeps and trucks that 
deliver mail on USS. streets. 
The $1.1 billion contract, the 
largest vehicle purchase in 
Postal Service history, calls for 


| 99,150 new vans to hit the road 


between 1987 and 1993. 
Postal officials decided in 





1982 that a larger, sturdier ve- 
hicle was required because of 
the increased volume of mail 
and the longer distances be- 


tween delivery points. The 
vans have twice the capacity of 
the Postal Service Jeeps and 
are expected to last 24 years, 
vs. eight years for the Jeeps. 
The vans should save the Post- 
al Service $5.9 billion over the 
life of the fleet. 


| BOONDOGGLES 


Hackensack 
On the Line 


Police Detective Steve Moger 
was the first to notice that 
something strange was going 
on in Hackensack, N.J. Start- 
ing in February, hundreds of 
people were lining up at pay- 
phone booths all over town, 
chatting for hours at a time. A 
two-week investigation by lo- 
cal police and New Jersey Bell 
uncovered the cause of that 
loquaciousness: a computer 
glitch that allowed 400 pay 
phones in the Hackensack 
area to be used for worldwide 
conversations without costing 
the caller a cent. After bugging 
selected phones, the authori- 
ties realized that almost half 
the international calls placed 
in an eight-week period by- 
passed the operator and went 
directly overseas. Most people, 
it seems, were dialing friends 
and family in Korea, India and 
Israel. 

A crackdown soon fol- 
lowed, and among those who 





| York City, Hanan Moked, 43, 


| tioning phone is considered to 


| embarrassed by the episode? 











Akiosk that was different 


felt the law’s pinch were an Is- 
raeli vice consul based in New 


and his wife Ilana, 40. The 
couple was arrested after mak- | 
ing a series of calls between 
Hackensack and Israel. Mak- 
ing such a call from a malfunc- 


be a deliberate defrauding of 
the phone company. Moked is 
charged with theft of services, 
punishable by up to six months 
in jail or a $1,000 fine. Are offi- 
cials at the Israeli consulate 


“To say the least,” says Consul 
General Moshe Yegar. 


SOFT DRINKS 


No Longer 
Serving Boos 


What goes better with a Big 
Mac? Apparently Classic 
Coke. Only a year after Coca- 
Cola introduced the new, 
sweeter version of its formula 
to a chorus of consumer boos, 
McDonald’s announced last 
week that it is joining the 
growing list of restaurants, in- 
cluding Hardee’s, Roy Rogers 
and Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
that are switching back to the 
older version of the soft drink. 
The changeover at McDon- 
ald’s will be completed by the 
end of the month. Said Spokes- 
man Robert Keyser: “We want 
to offer our customers what 
they prefer.” According to the 
most recent national sales 
data, that is Classic Coke over 
the sweeter stuff by 4 to 1. 
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You deserve something special. And here it is. Low 7.9% GMAC financing 
with terms up to 36 months. Some of the other rates and terms available 
are shown 

Qualified retail buyers must take delivery out of dealer stock or order 
prior to June 30, 1986. (Some models may have earlier cutoff dates for 
orders.) See your participating GM Dealer for details. Dealer financial 
participation may affect final consumer cost. Fleet sales are not eligible 


+ CHEVROLET CHEVETTE 
+ PONTIAC FIERO 
+ OLDSMOBILE DELTA 88 
+ BUICK LE SABRE 


with terms up to 36 months on: 
* CHEVROLET S-10 PICKUP S12 Pep onsider a ( 


+ CHEVROLET EL CAMINO 209% 208 10% non 
+ GMC S-15 PICKUP soe $8 179" Te 
+ GMC CABALLERO 


“Amount financed incl 


On most new GM cars and light trucks 





As an example, a GM vehicle costing $12,000 with 20% down resulting 


in an Amount ANNUAL TOTAL 

Financed of PERCENTAGE | TERM | MONTHLY | awouNT oF 
PAYMENTS | ‘PAYMENTS 
36 Months | $329.45 | $11,860.20 


$10,529* would 

have monthly 
$261.51 | $12,552.48 
$223.19 | $13,391.40 







payments as 
noted here 


ternative to t 
ade it possible 
pecial low 


an obligatior 
et value at the 


insurance and other items n c ay Va The Financial Services People We're proud to be an Equa! Credit Opportunity Company 


to dealer 





from General Motors 


CHEVROLET - oLosmoBILe /’ PONTIAC - BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 











Playboy emeritus at work: Hefner and Leigh at the mansion 


He wears silk pajamas to 
work, gave a new definition to 
the word bunny and catered to 
a generation of American male 
sexual fantasies. And now he 
is, yes, 60. Last week Hugh Hef- 
ner celebrated his birthday at 
his $20 million Los Angeles 
mansion with 250 well-wish- 
ers, including his girlfriend of 
three years, Playboy Model 
Carrie Leigh, 22. Hefner, who 
spends his days working on an 
autobiography (with Yeager 
Co-Author Leo Janos), suf- 
fered a mild stroke 13 months 
ago, and he is taking care of 
himself a litthke more now. He 
has switched from Pepsi to Diet 
Pepsi, stashed away his once 
omnipresent pipes and uses an 
exercycle. “Not my style in the 
old days,” Hef admits. But the 
fledgling senior citizen can tell 
the difference: “I feel and look 
several years younger.” Add 
another thought to the Playboy 
Philosophy: Not getting older, 
just getting better. 


The dual role in Second 
Serve was an extremely sensi- 
tive one, so studio executives 
were shown test footage of “a 
young man” they were told 
was being considered. Laughs 
Executive Producer Linda Yel- 
len: “We kept them going and 
then revealed it was Vanessa.” 
By all accounts, Vanessa Red- 
grave gives an uncanny perfor- 
mance as Richard Raskind, 
the New York ophthalmolo- 

| gist who underwent transsexu- 
al surgery, became Renée Rich- 
ards and joined the women’s 
pro tennis tour. “I hold a tre- 
mendous empathy for her,” 

















said Redgrave, “a 
trapped inside a man’s body.” 
The actress’s work in the film, 
which airs on CBS next month, 
earned her the admiration of 
colleagues, though some were 
dismayed by news from Lon- 
don last week. Redgrave, a 


woman 





Vanessa as Richard 


pro-Palestinian activist, is urg- 
ing British Actors’ Equity to 
bar members from working in 
Israel. “I’m heartsickened she 
would take this stand,” said 
Yellen. “It seems like the an- 
tithesis of the understanding 
and insight her performance 
was meant to promote.” 


He has been known to play 
a little hardball with Congress, 


but this pitch had nothing to 
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do with Nicaragua or 

the budget deficit. In- 
stead, Ronald Reagan 
was at Baltimore’s Me- 
morial! Stadium last week 
to deliver the ceremonial 
toss that marks opening day 
of the baseball season. The 
First Fan’s first throw, aimed 
at Orioles Catcher Rick Demp- 
sey, went wild. Then, as the 
crowd roared, “Ronnie, Ron- 
nie, Ronnie!” the Gipper 
wound up and delivered a 
mitt-smacking strike that 
Dempsey described as a “good, 
hard fastball, sailing high.” 
The President hung around the 
O’s dugout for the first two in- 


nings, at one point devouring a | 


mustard-smeared hot dog. The 
radio sportscaster 
gripped an imaginary bat as he 
told stories about filming The 
Winning Team, in which he 
portrayed Pitching Great Gro- 
ver Cleveland Alexander, Un- 
fortunately for the O's, life has 
not yet imitated art. The team 
has lost all three games at 
which Reagan has pitched 


The weather at Madrid’s 
Las Ventas bullring was as cold 
asa kiss of steel, but that did not 
stop Julio Iglesias and 25,000 
others from braving the rain for 
a chance to see Manuel (“E! Cor- 
dobés”) Benitez. The legendary 
torero, loved by fans and hated 
by purists for his cocky, idiosyn- 


| cratic style, had not performed 


in public for six years, The oc- 
casion was a charity bullfight 
for victims of last year’s vol- 


Blood and dust: El Cordobés restrutting his stuff in Madrid 
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cano disaster in Colombia, and 
in truth it was not a good day 
for Benitez, 51. Moments into 
his fight he was interrupted 
by a young man, claiming to 
be his illegitimate son, who 
leaped into the ring and had to 
be arrested. Worse, on resum- 
ing, El Cordobés did not fight 
well, and he killed badly. But 
another of Spain’s great retired 
matadors. Antonio (“Antofete”) 
Chenel, 54, thrilled the crowd 
with a memorable perfor- 
mance, and more than $500,000 
was raised 

— By Guy D. Garcia 























Education as 


Good Timers Need Not Apply 





New college for dyslectics prescribes a stern regimen 


t first it sounds like boot 

camp. “I'm tough on you be- 
cause I want you to be tough and 
take anything I sling at you all 
year,” snaps Instructor Ronald 
Marr to a group of ten young 
men and women. Then he soft- 
ens, but not much: “My goal is to 
teach you how to learn, so that 
when you leave this classroom 
and this program, you can sur- 
vive on your own.” 

For this audience at Land- 
mark College in Putney, Vt., 
survival with any sense of self- 
esteem has been a lifelong vex- 
ation. The students are dyslec- 
tics, born with a condition that 
limits their ability to process 
received information into lan- 
guage. They tend to reverse numbers and 
letters (write w-a-s as s-a-w) and leave out 
whole phrases. Although they may under- 
stand a complex passage read aloud to 
them, they cannot read it themselves or 

write down what they know about it. Dys- 





Marr teaches a class at Landmark: no crutches, no watering down 


The goal is to enable students to survive on their own 


lectics—an estimated 10% to 12% of the 
US. population—often do not realize 
what is the matter and stumble downhill 
under the self-destructive notion that they 
are stupid. In fact, many victims are ex- 
ceptionally bright and ambitious. Agatha 
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Christie, Thomas Edison, Woodrow Wil- 
son and Nelson Rockefeller were dyslec- 
tic, as are Singer Cher and Athlete-TV 
Pitchman Bruce Jenner. The National In- 
stitute of Dyslexia gives annual achieve- 

ment awards; winners this year 
4 include Stanford Political Sci- 
" entist Seymour Martin Lipset 
% and Timothy Loose, a Tucson 
math teacher who learned to 
read when he was 20. 

Marr's students are fully 
aware of their affliction and 
have come to Landmark from 
all over the country. Founded in 
September, it is the first post- 
secondary school in America de- 
voted exclusively to teaching 
dyslectics. Typical is Andy 
Thompson, 26, who quit Frank- 
lin University in Columbus after 
fumbling through his classes, 
then got fired as an electronics 
technician because, as his wife 
Jane explains, “they said he was 
too slow and inattentive.” Trey 
Smith, another Landmark enlistee, had 
similar symptoms and his own deep frus- 
trations, A superb pulling guard at his Dal- 
las high school, Smith saw a raft of football 
scholarships sink because of his hopeless 





transcript. Smith had known about his dis- 
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ability since he was eight; Thompson 
learned from a psychologist that he was 
dyslectic when he flunked out of Franklin. 
“No wonder I'm not making it,” he 
thought at the time. 

Dyslexia is incurable. Although Land- 
mark and a handful of other institutions 
are proving that something can be done 
about it, the longer in life a dyslectic waits 
to undertake specialized instruction, the 
harder the job, partly because of accumu- 
lated frustrations. “You can imagine what 
it’s like,” says James Baucom, Landmark’s 


| director of education, “to be 17 years old 


and get up to read your report in front of a 
class and not be able to read a word.” 


t Landmark the prescription is, in- 

deed, toughness. While other dyslectic 
programs, such as the highly regarded ones 
at Southern Illinois University and the 
University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh, em- 
ploy learning crutches (e.g., tape-assisted 
reading or tutors during tests), Landmark’s 
82 students take the work straight as it 
comes, with lots of it. From 8 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., five days a week, some students in a 
special precollege group drill at tasks as el- 
ementary as multiplication tables and be- 
ginners’ reading. Each precollege student 
also takes a daily one-hour private tutorial. 

In the regular college-level courses, 
taught mainly by professors with no previ- 
ous experience with dyslectics, nothing 
gets watered down or predigested. The stu- 
dents simply read, write, listen and learn 





until the material is burned into their 
minds, sometimes after follow-up study 
drills with specialists. The homework load 
is equally unremitting. Explains Land- 
mark’s founder, Dr. Charles Drake: “All 
material must be mastered to the point that 
... it becomes automatic to the student. A 
dyslectic will learn what we call first learn- 
ing very easily, but when he tries to apply it 
the next day, it’s just not 
there. We take whatever 
time is necessary to learn all 
these basic skills.” 

This regimen, focused 
on memorization, repeti- 
tion and ultimately, mas- 
tery through rote, remains 
precisely as Drake, 64, 
planned when he picked 
up the bucolic 125-acre 
campus and buildings for a 
$620,000 song from the re- 
ceivers of failed Windham 
College. In the catalog 
Drake warned, “The lazy, 
the indolent and the good- 
time seeker will not find 
Landmark suitable.” He also might have 
warned that the tuition and fees ($17,500) 
make Landmark the most expensive col- 
lege in America, with no help from the 
Government for student loans until the 
school earns formal accreditation for its 
two-year program. 

Drake makes no apologies for the boot- 
camp curriculum or its cost. A dyslectic 


Founder Drake 











himself, he vividly remembers the frustra- | 
tion of being “the worst speller” at a back- | 
country Georgia school. He managed to 
bootstrap his way to a teaching position at | 
Berea College in Kentucky. While in that 
demanding role, at age 35, he finally found 
out what was wrong with him. From that 
moment he became devoted to helping 
other dyslectics, eventually founding a suc- 
cessful secondary school— 
; also named Landmark—at 
- Prides Crossing, Mass., in 
1971, and another in Culver 
City, Calif., in 1983. 

With the college’s first 
academic year not yet over, 
Drake already sees signs of 
success, particularly in the 
tiny (5%) dropout rate: “We 
pick things up before they 
turn into a crisis and some- 
body simply disappears.” 
One student in the precol- 
lege program has just been 
accepted by a university 
that hed previously turned 
him down. Trey Smith feels | 
ready academically to make it into a major 
university next fall. And Andy Thompson 
is doing handsomely—two B's and an A— 
with Landmark’s stern formula. “I knew if 
I wanted to get anywhere in the real 
world,” he says, “you can’t get around your 
problem, you have to learn how to deal 
with it.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
Joelle Attinger/Boston and Rod Clarke/Putney 
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Don’t Play Around with the Polgars 








Three prodigy sisters are astonishing the chess world 


hess, like mathematics and music, is 

a nursery for child prodigies. Great 
players often distinguish themselves at 
tender ages. Before he reached 14, the re- 
nowned champion Paul Morphy (1837- 
84) had reddened the faces of the best 
adults in his hometown of New Or- 
leans, International Grand Master 
Samuel Reshevsky, when he was six, 
toured his native Poland playing two 
dozen opponents simultaneously 
and rarely losing. At 14, Bobby 
Fischer, the game’s reclusive genius, 
won both the U.S. junior and senior 
championships. But none of these 
men quite prepared the chess world 
for the triple-threat Polgar sisters of 
Budapest, who last week took the 
New York Open Chess Tournament 
by carefully calculated storm. 

For starters, Susan, 16, the eldest 
of the Polgars, finished just one 
victory away from accumulating 
enough points to achieve grand- 
master status. Tied with Sweden's 
Pia Cramling, 22, as the world’s sec- 
ond-ranked female chess player 
(behind the Soviet Union’s Maya 


confident nine-year-old, astounded ob- 
servers by posting seven straight victories 
and a draw to take first place among the 
tournament’s 1,000 unranked players. “A 
family might have one prodigy, but to 
have three is simply incredible,” mar- 






Susan, Judith and Sophia at the board 





Chiburdanidze, 25), the teenager 
soundly thrashed six-time U.S 
Champion Walter Browne, 37, on her 
way to a respectable showing of 25th in 
the top section of the tournament. Sister 
Sophia, 11, meanwhile swept to second 
place in the expert category. Finally, the 
baby of the family, Judith, a pudgy, self- 


Budapest's triple-threat checkmate charm. 


veled Tournament Organizer José Cuchi. 
“To my knowledge, nothing like this has 
ever happened before.” He predicts that 
Judith’s performance will earn her master 
status when the new U.S. Chess Federa- 
tion rankings are released in June. If so, 


ae 


es 
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she will be the youngest ever, eclipsing 
Fischer, who achieved the rank at twelve. 

The Polgars’ success has been as care- 
fully plotted as a Nimzo-Indian Defense. 
“T knew that any children of ours would 
be champions since the day my wife and I 
decided to marry,” says their father 
Laszlo. “He's not joking,” Susan explains. 
“When I was four or five, they told me to 
choose between chess and mathematics. I 
thought chess would be better.” Her sis- 
ters just naturally followed. Their parents, 
both teachers and neither gifted 
chess players, now oversee the chil- 
dren’s careers full time. The girls 
have never attended conventional 
schools, and study a high school cur- 
riculum at home between practice 
games. On a typical day, they rise at 
midmorning, trot out for a game of 
soccer, then hunker over their chess- 
boards until early afternoon, when 
teams of expert volunteers arrive to 
rehearse opening gambits and de- 
fense strategies until late in the 
evening. 

The Polgars are controversial in 
Hungary, where the game is ex- 
tremely popular. Susan was at one 
time dropped from the national 
team because of feuds with chess au- 
thorities, and Laszlo has fought to 
keep his daughters from being limit- 
ed to playing in women’s tourna- 
ments. Has their father made pawns 
of them? Do the girls feel deprived 
by the regimentation? “No,” says Susan. 
“We don’t feel that we have missed out 
on anything.” She pauses, her eyes veiled 
reflectively: “To win is the reward.” 
Check. — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reportedby Roger Franklin/New York 
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Milestones 








HOSPITALIZED. Chita Rivera, 53, spirited, 
high-kicking, Tony Award-winning 
dancer-actress, starring in the current 
Broadway revue Jerry's Girls; in stable 
condition with compound fractures of the 
left leg, after a taxi slammed into her car 
as she was making a U-turn; in New York 
City. Doctors predict a full recovery for 
the durable dancer and a return to work 
in three to six months; meanwhile, seven 
chorus members have been apportioned 
Rivera’s numbers 


HOSPITALIZED. Paula Hawkins, 59, Flori- 
da’s first-term Republican Senator; in ex- 
cellent condition, after five hours of sur- 
gery to relieve the chronic neck and back 
pain from which she has suffered since a 
TV studio light fell on her in 1982; in Dur- 
ham, N.C. Hawkins will be sidelined for 
a month to six weeks, during the opening 
rounds of a tough re-election fight against 
popular Democratic Governor Robert 
Graham; her health is one of the few 
issues. 








DIED. James Morris Crosby, 58, reclusive risk 
taker who after his family took over the 
struggling Mary Carter Paint Co. in 1958 
parlayed it into the multibillion-dollar 
gambling-based empire Resorts Interna- 
tional, with casinos in the Bahamas and 
Atlantic City as well as a shadowy private- 
security company, Intertel; of emphysema; 
in New York City. After his initial success 
in the 1960s with the lavish Paradise Island 
resort, Crosby risked $12 million to buy At- 
lantic City real estate (now with other 
property worth some $700 million) even 
before New Jersey voters approved legal- 
ized gambling. Resorts, “the company that 
bought the Boardwalk,” opened the city’s 
first casino in 1978 and enjoyed a lucrative 
near monopoly for several years while oth- 
ers scrambled to get in on the gaming. 


DIED. Joseph Addabbo, 61 ,affable Democrat- 
ic U.S. Representative from Queens Coun- 
ty, N.Y., since 1961 and dean of New York 
City’s congressional delegation, who as 


i} chairman of the powerful House Appropri- 





ations’ subcommittee on defense since 1979 
fought diligently for pared-down Pentagon 
budgets and a leaner, more efficient mili- 
tary, while assiduously protecting weapons 
manufacturers in and around his district 
and steering military contracts to the New 
York area; of cancer; in Washington. 


DIED. Leonid Kantorovich, 74, Soviet econo- 
mist and mathematician who in 1939 devel- 
oped linear programming, an analytical 
technique that helped solve complex prob- 
lems of economic planning, and who be- 
came the first Soviet citizen to earn the No- 
bel Prize for Economics when he shared the 
award in 1975. His innovations, which 
could have put the Soviet Union far ahead 
of the West in econometrics, were ridiculed 
under Stalin as the work of a madman, and 
Kantorovich had to wait two decades for 
recognition. Even then his work criticized 
Soviet methods by implication, and he was 
considered an indirect dissident until a 1965 
Lenin Prize conferred official respectability 
on him. 
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+The Poet Who Never Grew Wise 











THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF DYLAN THOMAS 





Edited by Paul Ferris; Macmillan; 982 pages; $45 


Dx: Thomas lived 13 days past his | 


39th birthday and has been dead now 
for nearly 33 years. Yet the story of his 
spectacular rise and fall, recounted in sev- 
eral biographies, numerous memoirs and 
even a Broadway play that starred Alec 
Guinness, retains an eerie, timeless allure. 
Dylan’s saga combines Orphic myth with 
cautionary tale. Depending on who does 
the reading, the hero was either an in- 
spired, fragile bard who fell upon the 
thorns of life or an overpraised, 
cadging drunk who finally got 
what he had been asking for and 
deserved. Thomas’ Collected Let- 
ters will fuel such disagreements 
but hardly settle them. The rough- 
ly 1,000 pieces of correspondence 
assembled here, some 700 pub- 
lished for the first time, offer no 
staggering revelations. They do 
provide the artist's running com- 
mentary on the accelerating chaos 
of his own life. 

By the time he left school at 16 
Thomas had decided that he was a 
poet and that his art would help 
him escape his native Swansea, 
Wales, and “the smug darkness of a 
provincial town.” After one of his 
poems appeared in a London news- 
paper, he received a complimen- 
tary letter from Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, a bank clerk and aspiring 
poet who would later become a 
well-known novelist. A correspon- 
dence developed, during which 
Thomas assumed the roles of men- 
tor, critic and romantic outlaw. 

He described himself as “a 
thin, curly little person, smoking 
too [many] cigarettes, with a 
crocked lung.” and shrugged off his 
mysterious illness as his destiny: “A 
born writer is born scrofulous; his 
career is an accident dictated by 
physical or circumstantial disabil- 
ities.” He stressed his dedication to 
a pure but unrewarding craft: “Po- 
etry wouldn't keep a goldfinch 
alive.” And he professed to be 
above the battle to support himself. 
“There is no necessity for the artist 
to do anything,” he lectured her. 
“He is a law unto himself.” 

On the evidence of his letters, 
Thomas went on clutching his 
damp adolescent convictions until, 
some 20 years later, he died of 
drink and complications ina New 
York City hospital. The task of be- 
ing a law unto himself entailed the 
remorseless exploitation of inti- 
mates, casual acquaintances and 


44: 


total strangers. The poet proved himself 
up to such demands. “I am the most unre- 
liable friend that ever was,” he confessed 
ina letter in 1934, and he was not kidding. 
He agreed to be best man at the wedding 
of Poet Vernon Watkins, his closest and 
most loyal confidant, and then failed to 
show up for the ceremony. To his credit, 
Thomas usually knew when he had be- 
haved unconscionably. “I owe you so 
many apologies I don’t know where to be- 
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poems to enthusiastic audi- 
ences that, the week before, had been 
equally enthusiastic about lectures on 
Railway Development or the Modern 
Turkish Essay; and gradually I began to 
feel nervous about . . . the job of writing, 
making things in words, by myself, 
again. The more I used words, the more 
frightened I became of using 
them in my own work once more. 


i 
gin,” he opened one missive in 1950, and 


variations on this formula abound in his 
letters. He disarmed anger or outrage 


| through self-castigation: “My selfish care- 


lessness and unpunctuality I do not try to 


bugbear & a humbug.” 

He usually worked himself back into fa- 
vor. Dylan was, after all, increasingly fam- 
ous and boisterously charming. He could 
play the convivial clown entertaining the 
chaps at the pub, and the naughty boy 
| whom women fought one another to com- 
fort and reform. He encouraged such minis- 
trations but certainly had no intentions of 





flighty and flamboyant as himself, and 
promised her before their wedding, 
= “You'll never, I'll never let you, grow 
wise, and I'll never, you shall never 
let me, grow wise, and we'll always 
be young and unwise together.” 
He got at least half his wish. 
He grew “sadder and older” but no 
more willing to adapt to the de- 
mands of the world than he had 
been as a teenager. The price paid 
for this refusal becomes ominously 
clear in The Collected Letters. It is 
one thing for Peter Pan never to 
grow up. A poet with a wife, three 
children and a dependency on 
booze cannot afford that luxury. 
His letters requesting, demanding, 
begging for money grew increas- 
ingly embarrassing. “I am a de- 
serving cause,” he insisted. He hit 
on the scheme of “getting my liv- 
ing-money from people and not 
from poems” and solicited shame- 
lessly for the next “rich bitch” to 
support him. He found patrons, 
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World War II, Thomas’ fortunes 
ostensibly improved. He landed 
some screenwriting assignments, 
became well known through his 
readings for the BBC (“radio whin- 
nies,” as he described them), and 
started a routine of lucrative U.S. 
tours. The more he earned, the 
more he somehow owed. 

His final years were hellish 
punishment for earlier indulgences. 
“I do not like reading my old po- 
ems,” he wrote one admirer, “be- 
cause I am not working on new po- 
ems.” Yet reading his old poems 
before bedazzled crowds was what 
he was paid handsomely to do. His 
letters supply no evidence that he 
seriously contemplated suicide. But 
they portray, powerfully, a man 
trapping himself in a quandary 
from which there seemed to be no 
earthly escape. His poetry survives. 
The impractical young dreamer 
from Wales may have been wrong 
about almost everything but his 
immortality. — By Paul Gray 








being changed. The poet chose for his bride | 
Caitlin Macnamara, an Irish woman as | 


then abused their generosity. After | 





| excuse as poet's properties. They are a | 
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| Unease in Zion 


THE SIEGE: THE SAGA OF 

ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 

by Conor Cruise O'Brien 

Simon & Schuster; 798 pages; $24.95 


s Ireland's representative to United 

Nations discussions of Palestinian 
refugees. Conor Cruise O'Brien sat be- 
tween Israel and Iraq. That was 30 years 
ago, and the refugee problem, once bad 
enough, has grown worse than anyone 
would have imagined. O’Brien, a former 
member of the Irish parliament and ex- 
editor in chief of the Observer of London, 
now suggests that a solution to Middle 
East anguish may not even be possible. 
That so bleak a view is the basis for 
so enlightening a book can be attributed 
to the author's ca- 
pabilities as a his- 
torian, journalist 
and political ana- 
lyst, not to mention 
storyteller. 

Unlike a pure- 
ly political epic, 
The Saga of Israel 
and Zionism has a 
broad spiritual di- 
mension. For near- 
ly 2,000 years a dis- 
persed people kept 
telling one another, 
“Next year in Jerusalem.” That turned 
out to be 1948, the year Israel actually be- 
came the autonomous homeland of the 
Jews. It is an oft-told story and one that is 
usually orchestrated for axes and grind- 
stones. O'Brien is diplomatic but not im- 

partial; he accepts the rationale of Israel 
| and its right to defend itself against sur- 
rounding enemies, He sympathizes with 
Palestinians who feel they have had to 
pay for the persecution of Europe's Jews, 
but also believes that the Arabs are the 
victims of the vanity and fantasies of their 
leaders. Above all, he appreciates the 
sweeping drama of the return: “a train of 
efforts and events so strange and unprece- 
dented as to appear to some almost mirac- 
ulous and to others literally miraculous.” 
Sull others, O'Brien among them, 
find bitter ironies, particularly when the 
ideals of religion are made to serve the 
expediencies of nationalism. In the Mid- 
dle East, as in the author's own Ireland, 
mixing God and politics has been a for- 
mula for intractability. O’Brien carefully 
works his way to this point, noting that 
rhetoric does not always reflect reality. 
For example, the Jewish state derives 
its reason for being from ancient texts 
that have little relationship to liberal 
theories about the consent of the gov- 
erned. Yet Israel is a vigorous democracy 
By contrast, the 1968 Palestinian Nation- 
al Covenant calls for the establishment 
of a secular democracy even though, 
as O'Brien notes, “the rulers of the 
region, in practice, assume and enforce 
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the consent of those they govern, as the 
rulers of the region have done from time 
immemorial.” 

The clarity of The Siege stems from its 
strong attachment to Western intellectual 
values. The book is also in the best tradi- 
tion of readable historical narrative. 
O'Brien recounts the varieties of 19th cen- 
tury anti-Semitism in Europe and Russia 
He follows the emergence of leaders like 
Theodor Herzl (“I shall be the Parnell of 
the Jews”) and Chaim Weizmann, who 
successfully lobbied Britain to pass the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 to help estab- 
lish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The 
document was an important seal of ap- 
proval for Zionism, although His Majes- 
ty’s government had ulterior motives. 
Among them was the need to get Ameri- 
can Jews behind full U.S. involvement in 
World War I. 

The linkage between Hitler's Holo- 
caust and the birth of Israel is familiar. 
Less so is the period between the two 
World Wars, when Jews began immigrat- 
ing to Palestine. then under British au- 
thority. As O’Brien describes it, the Arabs 
were slow to resent the newcomers. But by 
the late ‘20s there were outbreaks of vio- 
lence. In August 1929 a Jewish boy was 
stabbed to death after kicking a ball into 
an Arab garden. Zionists demonstrated, 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem delivered 
an incendiary sermon, and his followers 
went on a rampage. The death toll was 
133 Jews and 110 Arabs. The attacks 
compounded hatreds and led the Jewish 
minority to establish fighting cadres. Too 
soon, both sides could invoke memories 
of massacres to feed the mutual enmity 
and justify hard measures. Today, for ex- 
ample, Israel answers terrorism with 
“asymmetrical response,” a variation on 
biblical justice that amounts to an eye for 
a tooth 

Could Israel buy peace with territory 
won in the Six-Day and October wars? 
O'Brien has his doubts, despite the suc- 
cess of the Camp David treaty, which re- 
turned the Sinai to Egypt. The only bold 
step that might get the attention of com- 
peting Arab factions would be Israel's 
withdrawal to its pre-1967 borders. And 
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that, says O'Brien, is only “an agreeable | 


international pipe dream.” His own rev- 
erie is for a “tacit accommodation” with 
Syria, the most powerful opponent on Is- 
rael’s border. That proposal calls for Isra- 
el to abandon Lebanon to Syria. It in 
turn would use its P.L.O. faction to leash 
fedayeen terrorists. Syria’s reward would 
be the eventual return of the Golan 
Heights. 

The evidence of O'Brien’s own book 
casts doubt on such an accommodation. For 
one thing, it seems too simple for the entan- 
gling Middle East. For another, the plan 
does not include a solution for the Palestin- 
ian population. Without that, a state of siege 
would seem assured for years to come. In 
the meantime, this excellent book should 
be translated into Hebrew and Arabic 
immediately —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Love Letters 


ANOTHER MARVELOUS THING 
by Laurie Colwin 
Knopf: 130 pages; $13.95 
aurie Colwin is a writer in love with 


L writing about love. After six books, in- 
cluding her delicate little lyric of a novel, 
Happy All the Time, she remains as exclu- 
sive to her theme as a troubadour and as 
mordant as a jester 

In the connected short stories of An- 
other Marvelous Thing, she has once again 
bittersweetly doomed her lovers to live out 
their liaison as if it were an endless Valen- 
tine’s Day. Frank is an investment banker 
turned consultant with a wife and two 
grown sons. Billy is a considerably youn- 
ger economic historian with a husband 
who works for a 
think tank. But 
what these two do, 
and who they are, 
could hardly mat- 
ter less. Frank and 
Billy are employees 
in Colwin’s  full- 
time business: love 

Love may well 
be life's most blind- 
ing obsession, but 
Colwin is so ob- 
sessed with her 
subject that for the 
first six of her eight stories she actually 
neglects the players. Flesh fades before 
wordplay as he, elegant in his tweed coat | 
and paisley scarf, embraces her, a slob in 
worn corduroys and ratly sweater, on the 
way to the frowsy couch in Billy’s study. 
Readers can scarcely hear Billy's battered 
loafers thud to the floor for the detona- 
tions of insights and definitions. 

The first kiss, it seems, is a “one-celled 
organism” that evolves “into something 
rather grander—a bird of paradise, for ex- 
ample.” Falling in love involves “a kind of 
inward lurch,” as if one “were having a 
dream about falling off a ledge.” Adul- 
tery, despite its dazzle and heat. gets pol- 
ished off as “limited doting, restricted 
thrall.” 

Colwin’s prevailing theory—that love 
is at best a paradox—leads her to a sym- 
metry as incongruously formal as a minuet 
played backward. Frank and his wife are 
perfectly partnered in their taste for Eng- 
lish cars, Early American sideboards, 
houses in the South of France and dressy 
parties. Billy and her husband are a 
matching pair in their indifference to all of 
the above. It is the adulterers who are in- 
compatible, an irony at once deliciously 
comic and far too tidy. When the lovers fi- 
nally sneak off to an idyllic week in a Ver- 
mont cottage, subsisting on passion and 
toasted cheese in bed, the reader feels the 
burned crumbs far more palpably than 
what Billy, in her carefully bored mono- 
tone. calls “the rapturous consummation.” 
Frank concludes, “Were we to cohabit. I 
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believe I would be driven nuts and she 
would come to loathe me.” By contrast, 
marriage looks positively seductive. Were 
this antic reversal all, Colwin could be cat- 
egorized as an antiromantic romantic, half 
in love with the dreams she punctures. But 
the author, despite her subject and style, is 
that rarest of modern artists, a moralist. 
After Billy ends the affair— to borrow 


| marvelous thing happens. “You're my 
child substitute,” Billy had told her lover. 
Now she gives birth to a son, replacing 
| metaphor with life. Love, no longer a 

dance, no longer a word game, connects to 

the rest of life and death and takes on the 
| weight of destiny. As the blood flows, 
bringing little William into the world, Col- 
win does not abandon her chosen theme; 
she movingly fulfills it. —8y Melvin Maddocks 
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Claim Your Share 
of $2 Billion. 


You can if you advertise in HOME OFFICE—the innovative new 
Time Inc. publication created for people whose offices are at home. 


$2 billion is the amount that HOME OFFICE's controlled circulation 
of 500,000 is estimated to spend on home office capital goods in 1986 
—and that figure doesn't even include services and supplies. 


The key to this marketing success is that for the first time ever Time 
Inc., with the help of Dun’s Marketing 
Services, has been able to isolate a 
list of the nation’s most successful 
home office prospects. 


Which simply means that never 
before has there been such a lucra- 
tive opportunity for a whole host 
of advertisers. 

The closing is May 9. For 
advertising information, call 
Jan Meyer at (212) 841-4497. 
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Don’t let the torch go out. 


Send your tax-deductible gift to: 
The Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island Foundation, 
P.O. Box 1992, Dept. K, New York, NY 10008. 


This advertisement created as a public service by Barrett Advertising Baltimore 
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The Sweet Smell of Success 


Lofty cinnamon rolls are the latest snack fad 





ed up with chocolate chip cookies, 

frozen yogurt, oversize muffins and 
all the other sweet and faddish snacks? 
Then you might consider cinnamon rolls, 
perhaps the ultimate in sugary binges. 
Now taking defenseless nibblers by storm 
in the shopping malls of the Midwest, 
South and Far West, these huge pin- 
wheels of thick dough enfold gluey cinna- 
mon, butter (or one of the more or less 
convincing substitutes) and enough sugar 
to create a sticky, candied mass. Measur- 
ing from two to five inches in both height 
and diameter and weighing in at about 
half a pound each, the buns suggest great 








an elementary-school teacher. After tire- 
less testings of their recipe on friends, they 
arrived at the right formula. “I thought it 
should have a high center of gravity so I 
could dunk it in a cup of coffee and it 
wouldn't dissolve,” Ted recalls. He is 
right—it doesn’t. The allure of the cinna- 
mon scent wafting through the corridors 
of the malls, now considered essential to 
the format, was in fact an accident. In- 
stalled in an existing structure, the bakery 
was not vented, and so the aroma of cin- 
namon became its first and most potent 
advertisement. 

T.J. CINNAMONS IS ON A ROLL, reads a 





In Kansas City, T.J. Cinnamons’ rolls are ready for sale 





Hot out of the oven, an ageless appeal that cuts across all demographics. 


spiraled coliseums of honeyed cardboard. 

Given the size and messiness of these 
concoctions, it is hard to imagine that an 
individual could consume a whole one ata 
sitting. Nonetheless, people do just that, 
either at the tiny counter of the shop in 
the mall or back at home after reviving 
the stiffening rolls in the microwave. Says 
Deborah Taussig, a retailer from Boulder: 
“I always hope that I am with a friend, 
because if I’m not able to split one, I'll 
never be able to resist eating the whole 
thing myself.” 

Kansas City is the center of the sticky 
craze, and the pioneer there is the TJ. 
Cinnamons Bakery, opened in the Ward 
Parkway Shopping Center in January 
1985. T.J.’s workers shaped the ball of 
dough (called by some a brain) into buns 
and baked them nine toa pan in full view 
of the public. The proud creators were 
Ted and Joyce (thereby the initials TJ.) 
Rice, he a television cameraman and she 


sign by the cash register of the original 
shop, and that may be an understatement. 
The cinnamon buns cost $1.25 each, and 
the top Kansas City shop grossed $50,000 
in March. All the bakeries follow much 
the same routine, offering the rolls as the 
only solid food, along with coffee, tea and 
soft drinks. As each one is purchased, it 
gets a lacing of a thick, viscous white ic- 
ing, unless the customer protests. At Cin- 
namon Sam’s in Kansas City and Cinna- 
mon Kitchen in Tampa, the buns can be 
“personalized” with a choice of toppings, 
such as caramel nut, honey butter, rum 
raisin, apple and cinnamon. 

Some bakeries boast that their dough 
is based on a secret family recipe. Others 
admit that they buy a premixed flour for- 
mula. All the shops bake in small lots at 
frequent intervals so that the rolls will be 
as fresh and flexible as possible. Once cold, 
they turn leathery. Cinnamon Sam’s rolls 
remain soft an hour or two longer without 
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reheating, although they have no more fla- 
vor than others tried in Kansas City. Nev- 
ertheless, the buns have a huge following. 
“Cinnamon rolls are ageless,”” observes 
Rich Favaro, founder of Cinnabon in the 
SeaTac Mall in Federal Way, Wash. | 
“Their appeal crosses all demographics.” 

Some fans say they jog an extra two 
miles so they can eat one more cinnamon 
roll. And despite efforts to standardize the 
buns, customers have discovered differ- 
ences. Dick Johnson, when placing his or- 
der at Cinnamon Kitchen, asks to have 
his two out of the center of the pan. 
“They're gooier that way,”’ he says. “Oh, I 
love them.” 

Knowing how fickle that kind of love 
can be, the entrepreneurial brains behind 
the cinnamon craze are already thinking 
of new products. At T.J.’s, pecan sticky 
buns are regulars. At Mom’s in Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., Co-Owner Doug Alvey sells 
what he hopes will be the new-wave 
temptation for snacking patrons: New 
Zealand Maori bread. “We have to have 
something up our sleeve,’ he says. Con- 
sidering the stickiness, let’s hope it’s not a 
cinnamon roll. —— By Mimi Sheraton. 
Reported by Miriam Pepper/Kansas City 


One Man’s Meat 


A matter of custom 








ocusts and termites are unlikely can- 

didates for an American dinner menu, 
but they are high-protein foods that nour- 
ish many Africans who, argues Anthro- 
pologist Marvin Harris, make such 
choices by preference that developed 
from necessity. Seemingly bizarre culi- 
nary customs are revealed as plain com- 
mon sense by the author in an insightful 
and intriguing new book, Good to Eat (Si- 
mon & Schuster; $17.95), Citing econom- 
ic, ecological and health considerations as 
forerunners of religious, folkloric and 
even social eating customs, Harris writes, 
“When India’s Hindus spurn beef, Jews 
and Moslems abominate pork, and Amer- 
icans barely avoid retching at the thought 
of dog stew ... something beyond mere 
digestive physiology is shaping the defini- 
tion of what’s good to eat.” 

For example, it is inefficient to pro- 
duce pork in desert areas like the Mid- 
dle East because pigs thrive best on the 
same scarce fruits and grains that nour- 
ish man, whereas cud-chewing animals 
(cattle, sheep, goats) develop on high- 
cellulose brush plants that are hard for 
man to digest. The meat from pigs was 
thus considered not only bad to eat but 
“bad to think,” hence the prohibition 
of eating the flesh of pigs, which were 
said to be dirty. According to Harris, 
pigs become dirty only when left un- 
tended, and so they get a bum rap. A 
pig prefers the clean life when man will 
provide it. —MS. 
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Paes ey eB ALR Ss 
COMMEMORATIVE DESIGN 


In celebration of the centennial of the German 
automobile, Audi dealers have commissioned a spe- 
cial model of the Audi 4000S sedan. As an auto- 
mobile that lists value among its many standard 
features, it is worthy of your attention. 

The Commemorative Design Audi 4000CS sedan 
truly celebrates the history of automotive craftsman- 
ship, and Audi’s advanced engineering and intelli- 
gent design. Alcantara suede sport seats with 
leather bolsters, AM/FM stereo cassette, power 
sunroof, and many other fine appointments 








The art of engineering. 





distinguish this automobile from any other. Of 
course, each Audi has a 6-year corrosion perforation 
limited warranty plus a 3-year 50,000 mile new 
vehicle limited warranty. See your dealer for details. 
An extremely limited number of the Commem- 
orative Design models have been produced. Test 
drive one of the very few at your Audi dealer. And 
see the Commemorative Design Coupe GT, 4000CS 
Quattro, and S5OOOCS sedan as well. (For more 
information regarding the Audi Commemorative 
Designs, call 1-8300-FOR-AUDL.) 
The Commemorative Design Audi 4000CS sedan 
is a rare work of art. But with one, your collec- 
tion is complete. 


The Truth in the Details 


A rare show by the peerless realist Antonio Lopez Garcia 


here are some artists whose work 
compels assent almost as soon as you 
see it. Its seriousness announces itself in 
precision, gravity, lack of obvious fluidity; 
in a fastidiousness that could be modesty 
but is in fact the only kind of aesthetic 
pride that matters and lasts; in a respect 
for the eye’s power to surprise the mind, 
refracted through an intense engagement 
with tradition. Everything, 
in short, that is denied by 
the tyranny of the neo. 
One of the few living 
painters of whom this 
seems to be true is Antonio 
Lopez Garcia, whose paint- 
ings, drawings and sculp- 
ture are currently on view 
at the Marlborough Gallery 
in New York City. At 50, 
Lopez bears a large reputa- 
tion in his native Spain 
and has become (no avoid- 
ing the term) a cult fig- 
ure among younger Madrid 
painters. In New York, 
whose sense of current Eu- 
ropean art can be irritating- 
ly provincial, he is scarcely 
known at all. The main rea- 
son for this—apart from the 
difficulty some people have 
in judging serious figurative 
painting and distinguishing 
it from common illustra- 


tion—is that Lopez works ~ o : 
Skinned Rabbit, 1972: patient scrutiny 
Time is the subject—how to use it, how to slow its passage. 


with fanatical slowness, so 
his total oeuvre is small. He 
has had only nine one-man 
shows in his life, and the last one in New 
York was in 1968. It is unlikely that a bet- 
ter chance to see a quantity of his work to- 
gether will come up soon. 

The flavor of Lépez’s art is peculiar 
and difficult to describe in the abstract. A 
good starting point is his small still life of 
a rabbit on a plate, dated 1972. It is just 
that, and no more: a rabbit skinned for 
roasting by a Spanish butcher, with its 
head left on; a glass plate with a scalloped 
edge; a kitchen table of pine 
covered with old cream paint, 
now scarred and stained, with 
bits of dark wood showing 
through; a band of gray wall 
with a mauve undercast. The 
table occupies a little over 
two-thirds of the depth of the 
painting, the wall the rest, and 
the corpse is huddled not quite 
in the center of the table. 
These slight departures from 
absolute regularity give the 
centered, single image a mur- 
mur, no more, of instability. 
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The artist in New York 


The scheme is one of the most widely 
known in Spanish painting: the tradition 
of the bodegon, or kitchen still life, the 
isolated object against a plain field, 
brought to its fullest intensity by Zur- 
baran and Sanchez Cotan in the early 
17th century. Echoes of the bodegones 
continued in Spanish art for hundreds of 
years; they could still be seen in Picasso's 
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cubist still lifes. But Lopez’s skinned rab- 
bit goes straight back to the source, taking 
in a vivid memory of Goya’s still lifes 
along the way. 

The blond tonalities of the painting, its 
neutral, high and even light, are freighted 
with death. One realizes, subliminally at 
first, the likeness between the naked rabbit 
in a puddle of watery pink fluid on the 
plate and a fetus curled in its amniotic sac. 
But in a more general way, the pinkness of 
the rabbit is the rosiness of hu- 
man nudity, and Lopez sets 
down every detail of it with an 
exact balance between detach- 
ment and anxiety. Nothing 
that can be seen is skimped— 
not even the freezer burns on 
the meat (which, Lopez ex- 
plains, thawed and had to be 
refrozen dozens of times over 
the months of painting it) or 
the frosty, glaucous eye, staring 
at nothing. It is still life in 
the non-English sense, nature 
morte, “dead nature.” In the 


TUBYNS OINOLAY 


raised to the power of narrative 


hands of a melodramatic or cheaply “hu- 
manistic” artist, this rabbit would have 
been a pretext for the pathetic fallacy. But 
in Lépez’s hands its death is its own and no 
one else’s; and its minutely observant re- 
construction under the brush, each nuance 
of its shrunken flesh reconstituted by a 
mark, fleck or scribble of paint that carries 
its wiry vitality as a sign, gives the inspec- 
tion of this still and single object the power 
of narrative. 

Lopez's art is not just about appear- 
ance. Its essential subject is time—how to 
use it, how to slow its passage, how to tes- 
tify about a fugitive world that changes as 

_ he looks. The impressionist 
view—a motif, or the ap- 
proximation of one, seen 
and completed in a few 
hours—is not for Lopez. 
His paintings come out of 
the most patient scrutiny in 
contemporary art. The pan- 
oramic view of downtown 
Madrid that is the show's 
centerpiece took eight years 
to finish, from 1974 to 1982. 
Muted and austere, almost 
palpably grimy and smog- 
gy, it sets forth miles of the 
dull high-rise architecture 
of Franco’s economic boom 
with a dedication to truth 
that surpasses Canaletto’s. 

He is a singular drafts- 
man. Lépez’s pencil draw- 
ings, both tiny and enor- 
mous— Water Closet, 1970- 
73, is 8 ft. high—display a 
command over the medium 
unique in 20th century real- 
ism. Who else has achieved 
such finesse of tone, such a 
steely grasp of hallucina- 
tory detail within the ordi- 
nary, such a disdain for visual clutter? At 
their best, the drawings are a mesmerizing 
conjunction of opposites. On one hand, the 
patient surface, rubbed and reworked to a 
silvery bloom punctuated with dark points 
of attention, anxiously tender and very se- 
ductive to the eye; on the other, a kind of si- 
lent rawness, a persistent undercurrent of 
anguish about the worth of what can be 
seen. It is the very reverse of academic art 
and the antithesis of illustration. 

So far, Lopez's sculpture (with the ex- 
ception of a remarkable pair of naked fig- 
ures of a man and a woman, life-size and 
carved in painted wood) does not match 
the intensity of his drawing or painting, 
perhaps because in bronze the pictorial il- 
lusions are too literal and their mystery 
drains away. Too often his work seems 
like a nostalgic recapitulation of Italian 
quattrocento sculpture, Desiderio da Set- 
tignano in particular. But of his power 
over the flat surface, there is no doubt. 
What we see there, in midcareer and at 
the height of his powers, is the greatest re- 
alist artist alive. — By Robert Hughes 
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The Artope family’s audio environment in Evanston: “Like a theater at home” 


D:: Morris, 31, a newspaper graphics 
editor in Stockton, Calif., hooked up 
his new television set last November and 
settled into a chair to watch Miami Vice. 
During a tense scene set in the Ever- 
glades, Morris heard what sounded like 
an intruder in the house. He turned 
around quickly, only to discover that the 
rustling noise was coming from a speaker 
behind him. That marked the beginning 
of Morris’ conversion to stereo TV. “Tele- 
vision elsewhere,” he says, “seems one- 
dimensional and hollow.” 

Audiophiles have long complained 
about the poor quality of TV sound. Lush 
movie scores, rock concerts and opera 
performances hardly sound their best 
when squeezed through a 3-in. TV speak- 
er. But all that is changing with the ad- 
vent of stereo TV. An estimated 2.8 mil- 
lion stereo TV sets are expected to be sold 
| in 1986, double the number last year 
Meanwhile, the IN STEREO logo is crop- 
ping up on more and more network pro- 
grams, just as the familiar IN LIVING COL- 
OR advisory did back in the early 1960s 

Like color TV of that era, stereo is be- 
ing pushed most aggressively by NBC 
(whose corporate parent, RCA, is a major 
manufacturer of stereo TV sets). The net- 
work offers 21 programs in stereo, includ- 
ing The Cosby Show, Amazing Stories and 
The Tonight Show. ABC and CBS have been 
notably cooler to the new technology. But 
two ABC series, The Insiders and Fortune 
Dane, were presented in stereo this sea- 
son, as was the Grammy Awards on CBS 
in February. Several PBS series and much 
cable programming (including MTV) are 
also offered in stereo 

Many links in a chain must be com- 
pleted, however, before sound can start 
bouncing off the living-room walls. In or- 
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Breaking the Sound Barrier 


From sports to sitcoms, TV is making the move to stereo 


der to pick up a network stereo broadcast, 
a local station must first be adapted for 


| stereo. Some 200 stations have made the 








technical conversion, and 300 more plan 
to do so this year. Then, of course, the 
home viewer must either have a stereo TV 
or convert his conventional set to stereo 
with an adapting device (average cost: 
$150). Once a set is stereo-ready, more so- 
phisticated audio gear can be connected 
to it. Bill Artope, a producer for Need- 
ham Harper Worldwide advertising, who 
lives in Evanston, IIl., has hooked his new 
stereo TV to a state-of-the-art amplifier, 
preamp and 6-ft.-high speakers. “It 
sounds like a theater at home,” he says 


usic on TV can obviously be en- 

hanced by stereo, but what is the 
point of wall-to-wall sound for more rou- 
tine programming like sitcoms? “In mono 
broadcasts the laugh track is flat,” says 
NBC Senior Vice President Warren Little- 
field, “but in stereo it sounds more like a 
live audience. The audience at home 
comes closer to the live experience.” Oth- 
ers see a big potential for stereo sports 
“Imagine getting the Indianapolis 500 in 
stereo,” says Dennis Lewin, senior vice 
president for sports production at ABC 
“You'd have the feeling of the sound as 
the cars came around the corner.” 

The converts to such surround-sound 
effects will undoubtedly grow. “There are 
connoisseurs, and there are those who are 
just curious,” says Joe Berini, chief engi- 
neer for KRON-TV in San Francisco, which 
went stereo last May. “Soon there will be 
people who just want to keep up with the 
Joneses.” If only to drown out the noise 
coming from next door 
Reported by Kathleen Brady/New York and 
Charles Pelton/ San Francisco 
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Lonely Beat 


JOE BASH; ABC; Fridays, 


9:30 p.m. EST 
A comedy series with no cackling studio 

audience, no laugh track—indeed, al- 
most no laughs? Forget it. A police show 
in which cars never careen through the 
streets, drug pushers are strangely absent, 
and nobody draws a gun? No way. A net- 
work midseason replacement that tiptoes 
into the little-watched time period oppo- 
site Dallas for an unheralded six-show 
run? So long, Charlie 

Hello, Joe Bash. This ABC entry, creat- 
ed by Danny Arnold (Barney Miller), is 
not only the oddest new comedy of the sea- 
son, it is also the smartest and most unex- 
pectedly moving. Peter Boyle plays Joe, an 
embittered middle-aged New York cop 
who pounds the beat with a brash young 
partner, Willie (Andrew Rubin). The pair 
traverse the desolate city streets and cope 
with the unglamorous trivia of everyday 
police life. A woman is found dead in her 
apartment, and Joe and Willie debate 
what to do with the bag of money she has 
left. An old man wanders into a deli and 
orders a meal he cannot pay for; he turns 
out to be an Alzheimer’s victim who has 
escaped from a senior citizens’ home. 

All of this swirls around the surly 
character of Joe, TV’s most convincing 
misanthrope since Archie Bunker. In 





Partners Rubin and Boyle on the street 
Odd, smart and unexpectedly moving 





Boyle's sharp and unsentimental portray- 
al, crustiness never becomes cute, and 
there are echoes of authentic urban de- 
spair in the patter. “What are you gonna 
do over the weekend?” Willie asks Joe, 
whose wife left him 15 years ago. “Same 
as I always do. Sit it out till Monday,” he 
replies. Willie nags him to get out of the 
apartment and make friends. “I had 
friends,” Joe snaps. “I didn’t like it.” At 
the end of one episode, Joe is even found 
in bed with a prostitute, without apolo- 


By Richard Zoglin. | gies. Not exactly the stuff of Nielsen win- 


ners, but a TV breakthrough: the first sit- 
com about loneliness RZ. 
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Revisiting the triumphs of yesteryear: a seductive mob convulsion to Beat 


Me, Daddy, Eight to the Bar 








| Slick, Sassy, Borrowed and Blue 





| Bob Fosse returns to Broadway with less than a blockbuster 


Bio has been hungering for a hit 
| musical. The last real blockbuster, La 
Cage aux Folles, opened in August 1983. 
The lone musical survivor of the 1984-85 
season, Big River, is still paying back its in- 
vestors. Of this season’s first nine musicals, 


five have closed, and only The Mystery of 


Edwin Drood consistently shows a modest 
profit. So perhaps the most eagerly awaited 
event of the Broadway year was last week’s 
Big Deal, a splashy, sassy, streetwise show 
from Bob Fosse. As choreographer or direc- 
tor, Fosse, 58, staged ten consecutive hits, 
from 1955's Pajama Game to 1978's Dan- 
cin’. Since Gower Champion's death in 1980 
and Harold Prince’s semiretirement after 
the 1985 fiasco Grind, Fosse has stood alone 
in his capacity to make movement seem 
magic. On the strength of his name, ticket 
buyers gave Big Deal a $1.5 million ad- 
vance. The Shubert Organization invested 
$1.1 million co-producing the spectacle and 
an additional $7.5 million renovating 
its showcase, the Broadway Theater 
With one more musical scheduled be- 
fore the season ends May 1—Fosse’s 
own revival of his 1966 hit Sweer Char- 
ity, starring Debbie Allen—Big Deal 
| looked like everybody's best prospect 
for a big winner 

The reality proved less seductive 
than the dream. On the plus side, 
Big Deal is slick, melodic, hard- 
driving and thoroughly professional 
There are nearly two dozen num- 
bers, each with a precise character. 
The first act is a triumph. The sec- 
ond act unravels and gets side- 
tracked in silly fantasy sequences, 











Deal is that for every element that is new, 
there is something old, something bor- 
rowed and something very blue The plot, 
about an amiable gang of two-bit black 
crooks trying to burgle a Chicago pawn- 
shop, is adapted from a 1958 Italian film, 
Big Deal on Madonna Street. Fosse, who 
wrote the book, stubbornly resisted advice 
to simplify the narrative, prune out taste- 
less jokes involving a urinal and a simu- 
lated oral-sex act, add more dance and 
brighten what he admitted was a “melan- 
choly” ending. The score, too, 1s recyc ed 
standards from the '20s and "30s have 
been wittily reconsidered by Fosse and 
bewitchingly orchestrated by Ralph 
Burns. /'ve Got a Feelin’ You ‘re Foolin’ is 
sung by a judge to two defendants telling 
an unlikely tale Everybody Loves M) 


Baby becomes a father’s high-energy | 
romp about his infant son One number is 
an instant classic: the upbeat Ain t We Got 


iAP 
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Fun is rendered with icy irony by a pris- 


| on-yard crew. Their chant is slow and 














syncopated, with beats of silence between 
syllables to underscore the sarcasm; their 
steps are punctuated by the swish and rat- 
tle of chains. The costumes display Fosse 
trademarks: white gloves, hats, spangled 
tuxedos. So do the dances, with their hip 
and shoulder rolls, backward exits and 









slithering one-hand gestures down the | 


torso. The first-act climax, a mob convul- 
sion set to Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to the 
Bar, recaps the form-in-formlessness 
trick that Fosse calls “the amoeba.” His 
sultry sexual trio for Me and My Shadow 
derives from his Tony-winning Steam 
Heat for Pajama Game 


Cleavant Derricks, who won a Tony | 


in the show-business musical Dreamgirls, 
finds a kind of heroism as Big Deal's hap- 
less gang leader, a onetime boxer who 
keeps getting knocked down by life and 
rising to scrabble anew His Dreamgirls 
partner Loretta Devine brings off an al- 
most impossible mix as a housemaid 
duped into abetting the robbery 
she is sexy, touchingly innocent, scream- 
, ingly funny and, perhaps most as- 
2 tonishing in a feminist era, inoffen- 
sively but decisively dumb. 

In 1973 Fosse won the Emmy 
for directing Liza Minnelli’s special 
Liza with a “Z,” the Tony for direct- 
ing Pippin and the Oscar for direct- 
ing Cabaret. Since that still un- 
matched feat, he has tested his 
writing talents in film, with the 
semiautobiographical All That Jazz, 
and onstage, with the bookless Dan- 
cin’ and now the book-heavy Big 
Deal. Broadway should admire all 
that daring. Big Deal is not his best 






that Fosse set the standards others 














work, but it is a powerful reminder | 


yet is never less than fun. The sing- 3 still strive for. —By William A. Henry ill. 
ers’ voices could not be much better Superb voices, low-life charm: Derricks and Devine Reported by Cathy Booth and Jeanne 
The main complaint about Big A joyous musical the way they used to make ‘em. McDowell/New York 
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Celebrities in Politics: A Cure 


th ow that infiation—too many dollars chasing too few On the other hand, there is the unfairness to the celebrity. I 
goods—has been all but licked. we have a new problem: too mean, why should Fess Parker have to shake hands at the fac- 

many celebrities chasing too few political opportunities. Writer tory gate—after what he did at the Alamo? Nor is it right that 
Mickey Kaus calls the celebrity-politics plague “celebritics.” Kennedys should have to compete for office and risk the indigni- 
Not the old-fashioned type, where celebrities are bused in by the | ty of, one day, losing. The British would never permit, say, 
ross to glitz up a rally or other politica! event. But the new type, | Prince Andrew or his intended, “Fergie,” to be sO tarnished 
where the celebrity és the political event There must be a better way 

As, say, in Hands Across America, a 4,000-mile chain of There is, and as usual. the British have found it. The British 
hand-holding Americans planned for May 25 and supported by | also hada problem: a class of people with inordinate prestige, in- 
nearly 1,000 celebrities. “The largest number of celebrities ever fluence and money (conferred there, as here, for reasons inexpli- 
assembled,” says the proud promoter, Prince, we are told, has cable and by now unremembered), and with a penchant to turn 
“bought” Mile |. Walter Payton has a mile of his own And | them into political power. In Britain, this class goes by the name 
Oprah Winfrey has declared. “My mile will be for people who | nobility, and the combination of its idleness and ambition has al- 
can’t afford the $10 [standing fee]. No rich people in my mile.” ways been a problem. 
Ah, the little people The Brits don’t like to invent solutions. They prefer to muddle 

As, for another example, in the through to one. This one took a few 
Great Peace March, a walk for nuclear = centuries, but they managed it: take all 
disarmament from Los Angeles to your dukes and marquesses and earls 
Washington, kicked off by a star-stud- s and viscounts, pack them into one 
ded concert in the Los Angeles Colise- chamber, call it the House of Lords to 
um. Endorsements by Madonna and satisfy their pride and then strip it of all 
| Rosanna Arquette (Desperately Seeking political power. It’s a solution SO per- 
Negotiation?) proved not quite enough, fectly elegant and preposterous that 
however. Celebritics requires sustained only the British could have ma naged it 
Star power. In part because of celebrity In this country, of course, we don’t 
no-shows, the Great Peace March took a have a nobility, the idea having been 
wobble last month at Mile 120, in the outlawed by the Founding Fathers 
Mojave Desert. Its chief sponsor col- (who nevertheless insist on being 
lapsed in bankruptcy. But several hun- known by capital letters). Human na- 
dred survivors declared themselves ture and affectation being what they 
ready to carry on as soon as they could are, we have naturally produced a no- 
gel essential supplies, including, says bility of our own, somewhat more tran- 
Spokeswoman Lisa Bell, throat loz- sient although hardly less worthy than 
enges, cough syrup, herbal teas, vitamins the British kind. Their lordships were 
and honey-dried fruits. Eastward ho! : 2 r created by the Sovereign, ours by Sam 

More traditional, though by now "=e ’ Goldwyn. Theirs try to be seen with 
epidemic, is the celebrity candidate In the Queen, ours with Joan Rivers 
1986 alone, there will be one Love Boat star, two Kennedys anda | What our crowd lacks in gravitas, it makes up in laughs. Nor has 
perfect-game pitcher (Jim Bunning, Philadelphia Phillies vs. | it produced a noticeably poorer class of peer. Both seem equally 
New York Mets, June 21, 1964) running for Congress. Clint | to enjoy the company of Koo Stark 
Eastwood ran for mayor of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. (1 $q. mi., Still, the problem of idle ambition persists. The British ex- 
no street addresses, 67 art galleries, 40 jewelry stores) and won in ample suggests a solution: a third American house of Congress, 
a walk. And there have been near misses: in the past year, we | devoted to and peopled exclusively by celebrities A House of 
have come close to seeing Harry Belafonte run for the Senate in | Bores Headquartered, to keep the commute tolerable, in the 
| New York, and Charlton Heston and Fess Parker (Davy Crock- | Hollywood Palladium 
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etl, to you and me) run for the Senate in California. (That would Who qualifies? In most cases. heredity and genealogy are of 
make for a certain symmetry, since the other California seal was | little help, Kennedys and Rockefellers excepted. So a few rules 
once held by Song-and-Dance Man George Murphy.) of thumb suggest themselves A seat-for-life for an Oscar, two 


A presidential preference poll taken in February among | PEOPLE magazine covers or 100 minutes (lifetime) spent with 
Democrats had Lee Iacocca. autobiographer and star of a popu- | Merv Griffin. Lesser folk. with only a guest appearance or two 
lar TV commercial, coming in third—and he’s a registered Re- | on Miami Vice, may serve On committees. 

Publican! No matter. He is, as the pundits used to say, “presiden- Now the great boon of this Proposal. Henceforth, as in Brit- 
tial timber.” Only now one says he has “star quality,” what the ain, only commoners will be allowed to sit in the lower houses, in 
French might call that mysterious “je ne sais quoi.” Or, as | this case meaning the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Woody Allen once put it, that “Ye ne peux pas." Peter Ueberroth | No celebrities Permitted. As soon as a person achieved that 
certainly has it. It is only a matter of time before he declares for rank, he would, like a commoner become a peer in Britain, be 
something or other. Does he belong to a party? Who knows? | sentenced to life in the upper chamber and oblivion 

Who cares? He is made in the US A. That’s enough To avoid that fate, British lords have been known to give 

Here's the problem. On the one hand, the glut of celebrities up their titles. Like Sir Anthony Wedgwood Benn. Viscount 
in politics makes it unfair for competitors. Little Joe Kennedy is Stansgate, who gave up his title and most of his name (he goes 
80ing to wipe out some very worthy opposition in the race for Tip | by Tony Benn now) to keep his seat in the Commons. It’s not 
O'Neill's seat. As was once said of Uncle Ted, if his name had | clear what a comparable rule in this country might be, though 
been Edward Moore instead of Edward Moore Kennedy, he'd be | a vow never to appear on Carson or eat at Elaine's would be a 
at the back of the pack start ~By Charles Krauthammer 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 
SPENDING $1,000 FOR A NEW 
FISHER HIGH FIDELITY VIDEO RECORDER. 


INTRODUCING THE NEWEST FISHER VHS HIGH FIDELITY STEREO RECORDER. 
DIGITAL QUARTZ TUNING so accurate that it can be the highest recording and playback of picture 


First, consider this. For off the air’ quality audio sound you have ever and sound with 
ording, the firstjob ofa video recorder heard. Just push a buttontorecordup — excellentstill or 



























is to. capture the broadcast signal and to eight hours of your favorite music, slow motion 
hold it firmly in place all on a4 single tape cartridge With the new 
That's why you need the Quartz F'VH-960, you are 
Synthesized Dicital Stereo Tuner in the in control even when you're not at home 





new Fisher FVH-960 Video Recorder 
Its state-of-the-art tuner circuitry is practi- 
cally identical to the tuner in our $1,000 
c lity Television Receiver 
And it's based on the advanced 
technology in our top-end 
FM stereo audio tuners 
et "VH ) tuner 
in’ each broadk cast 
signal, producing aud tio 
and video quality that's 
etter than 
al analog 

‘unin g systems 

Digital tuning also lets you 

randomly select any of 140 channels 
for recording or viewing. Just push 
buttons 2 and 8, for example, and 
you're recording or watching channel 
28, Of course, you can even record 
a program on any channe! for later 


A built-in microcomputer 
autornatically 

















Stereo television broad- 








viewing while watching another casting with MTS stereo sound is 
channel. And the 140-channel F'VH-960 now a reality That's why the new Fisher 
is cable a, so you can record or F'VH-960 has a builtin MTS stereo de- 


st C 






hannels with full coder So you can watch, record and 











te aro! and witho' f renung playback stereo shows in sterso. Stereo records up to nine different shows, on 
sable box sound brings a new dimension and en- nine different channels, at nine different 
joyment in television. Every program is times, over a two-week period 
HQ VIDEO RECORDING more entertaining with stereo sound The Fisher High Fidelity Video 


Recorder is ideal for use in a Fisher 
_ UPGRADING YOUR TV Audio/Video System or with any of 
fou have recently purchased a Fisher's high fidelity audio component 
Wn, tke a Fisher High systems and television receivers 
ion Monitor Reoaiver he All things considered, at $1,000, the 


he FVH-960 is « equipped w rth HO 
rcuitry which represents the latest 

Sa enils in video technology It pro- Fidelity Tele 

tite clip level which F Fisher Hi-Fi 


















vides increased v. Stereo Video Recorder 's Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder just 
results in shary ture outlines and the perfect companion might seem a small price to pay for so 
overall improv it in picture quality a) your television receiver isrit much perfection 










stereo. You can still hear and watch and — “Sem cable compares serait pay cable programneng Ut you 
VHS Hi-Fi njoy the excitement of TV prograrrs bc hooped altephaed dcoelbe ta, Coma sab eshte teaatio 
u ul proper cwlalstice 
AUDIO that are broadcast in stereo. Or ‘watch a 





Now that we've considered your videota ed m movie that's recorded in 


















eyes, let's consider your ears The new TEO. ) the Fisher 
Fisher r High Fidelity Video Recorder F'VH-960 Video Paserciey to your stereo 
is unsurpassed in that area, too audio system and your current TV be- 

First, the frequency response is comes part of a stereo television system 
incredibly flat from 20-20,000 cycles You can watch and enjoy all stereo tele- 
Second, the dynamic range is better vision broadcasts in stereo 


than 80 db. And, third, the signal-to 


ae 
noise ratio exceeds 80 db Which all 6 HEADS “Ale FISHER 
Fisher video recorder The F'VH-960 has 6 heads —4 video © 


means that this 
3 Hi-Fi. The result: superior 








delivers sound so clear so clean and and 2 VHS 


Pry is the most trouble-free 
new car sold in America,* the car with the 
fewest problems during the first 3 months of 
ownership. Its so reliable, roomy and com: 
fortable, Camry can make you feel special 


about a car again. Camry owners say,"Love 


my Camry.” Wouldn't you love to have a car 
you could feel that good about? 


ALL-SEASON CAMRY : 
You'll love the : 


{ y 
ull A highway?" Isnt it time 
you met Camry, the new 


friend of the family? 


1 CE i8 '? 
The family any makes generous room for 
five adults. Theres more front head room than 


Carpeting, ining O 
comfort you. Child protecto 





Wire 
COULD ASK FOYOTA 
FOR ANYTHING 
Niels 


* Based on problems encountered in first 90 days of ownership—1985 | D Power & Associates New Car Initial Quality Survey 


**Camry with 5-speed manual overdrive transmission. ©1986 Toyota Motor Sales. U.S A. Inc 


